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CHRONICLE. All the party journalists seem to be in a conspiracy to puff 


HE Unionist majority is now—Friday afternoon— 
136, and as there are still 46 elections to be held, of 
which 26 are in English counties, it may be assumed that 
the majority will be ultimately between 140 and 150. If 
we except the great Liberal majority that resulted from 
the passing of the first Reform Act in 1832, there has 
been no such decisive pronouncement as the present on 
behalf of either party during this century. The ‘‘Times” 
tells us this morning that the best Unionist advocates 
have been Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, for 
which piece of news we are duly grateful, and does more 
than hint that Mr. Chamberlain is the better man of the 
two. It would be waste of energy to argue against so 
unreasonable a prepossession. 


One fact about tiie composition of the new House of 
Commons is extremely significant. Although the 
Unionists will muster over a hundred more than they 
did in the late Chamber, the number of brothers and 
sons of peers among them has not increased at all. 
There were nearly thirty heirs to peerages in the last 
House at one time or another, and about as many more 
close relations to noblemen. Some of these have dropped 
out, but the new aristocratic recruits will do no more 
than fill their places, if indeed they do not fall short of 
even that. The victory was one of the whole people, and 
the five or six score Unionists who have been added to 
our parliamentary ranks come from the people. 


Mr. Asquith will have to be careful. For a long time 
now the fates seem to have fought for him. The bitter 
contest between Lord Rosebery and Sir W. V. Harcourt, 
and every mistake that either of the protagonists has 
made in the heat of the duel, has benefited the able 
parliamentarian who less than any of his colleagues has 
yielded to popular clamour, and who has yet managed 
during the Liberal débdcle to strengthen his hold on his 
own constituency. But time tries all men, and every 
speech which Mr. Asquith has made since his re-election 
has been a new blunder; he has even tried to account 
for the Liberal defeat by calling Englishmen hysterical, 
and it surely takes the self-confidence inseparable from 
high ability to make an error of that magnitude. If he 
is not more careful we shall begin to think of him again 
as the gentleman who in the Committee on Trade became 
a mere exponent of trades unionism. 


A good many persons who know Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman are wondering how he has managed to 
increase his majority. They do not realize that his 
district is some thirty miles in length, and contains a lot 
of small scattered burghs, each devoted to its local 
interests. These constitute, as it were, the different notes 
of one keyboard, on which the pawky, good-humoured 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s “ability and imperturb- 
able good humour,” but we have asked in vain for any 
convincing evidence of his ability, and his good humour 
is anything but imperturbable. On the memorable 
Friday evening when he brought his party to grief he 
slapped his papers down and stamped about in un- 
disguised rage. But ten minutes later, when he had to 
run the gauntlet of journalists’ eyes in the lobby, he 
wore an easy smile and managed to whistle a waltz- 
tune. 


Our modern statesmen imitate Pericles, with a differ- 
ence. The Greek leader showed himself rarely in public, 
knowing that the keen eyes of his countrymen would 
soon detect his every fault and weakness, and make his 
shortcomings a mark for their ridicule. But in England 
public men move about freely, confiding in a sort of 
humble reverence natural, it seems, to the masses of our 
people (did not the democratic ‘‘ Chronicle” lately ad- 
monish us to treat our leaders with proper respect !), and 
partly in any mask which they may choose in order 
to disguise their real nature. Thus Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman covers his essential mediocrity and obese 
good nature with a perpetual tolerant smile which he tries 
to stereotype as superior to shock or surprise. But heis 
not without a good share of Scotch cleverness, and he 
appreciated his abilities more exactly than his colleagues 
when, to the astonishment of every one, he declared that 
he would be satisfied with the Speakership. Perhaps he 
foresaw, and had no stomach for, weary years of fighting 
in Opposition. However this may be, he will now have 
more time to give to the perusal of those ‘‘ scrofulous 
French novels” which, report says, are the chief solace 
of his holidays. 


It does not seem to be so certain after all that Mr. 
R. B. Finlay will be made Solicitor-General, for he has 
only a majority of 250 odd, whereas Mr. Byrne, whose 
claims Sir Edward Clarke is said to be pressing on the 
Government, has a majority of over 2000. A lawyer 
had better not be in Parliament at all than have an 
unsafe seat, for no Government will risk the loss of a 
bye-election when the choice lies between three or four 
candidates. Mr. Finlay is much engaged in what are 
called heavy cases, being himself a heavy man, much 
prized by heavy solicitors. He took up a position im- 
mediately behind Mr. Gladstone in the 1886 Parliament, 
and sat patiently with a glass of water between his knees 
until the Speaker called him. There was nothing much 
in his speech against the Home Rule Bill, but after it 
was concluded Mr. Gladstone very characteristically 
turned round and shook him by the hand in congratula- 
tion. After a time, however, Mr. Gladstone grew 
bored by Mr. Finlay’s proximity, and it became one of 
the old gentleman’s bitterest complaints that whenever 
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he turned round, as his wont was, to receive sympathy 
and encouraging cheers from his rearguard, he was 
invariably confronted by the wooden visage of Mr. R. B. 
Finlay. As an advocate Mr. Finlay is, like Sir Richard 
Webster, very much overrated ; and, indeed, the posi- 
tion of these two lawyers at the bar causes the layman 
to wonder how easily some men manage to get gold for 
lead. They are, no doubt, great in their own line ; but 
outside it they are dull, oh, so very dull. 


On Tuesday night Mr. Balfour spoke in East Lothian 
in favour of the Master of Polwarth, and devoted most 
of his speech to a criticism of Mr. Haldane’s electoral 
address. Mr. Haldane had been extravagant in praising 
his leaders and their accomplishments, as men of limited 
ability and high hopes of preferment generally are, 
and he received a well-deserved punishment at the 
hands of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour pointed out that 
just because the Conservatives had not gone in for con- 
stitutional changes they had had more time to devote to 
social reform than their rivals He refused to admit, 
too, that the conduct of foreign affairs during the late 
Administration redounded to the credit of English diplo- 
macy. He recalled what had happened in Siam and in 
North Africa, and the long delay about the railway in 
Uganda, ‘‘to show that no special halo or nimbus of glory 
surrounded the heads of Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Kimberley.” We agree with almost every word of Mr. 
Balfour’s excellent speech, but we think that he might 
have given Mr. Asquith a little more credit. To say 
that ‘‘Mr. Asquith had not fallen below the great ex- 
amples set by such men as Lord Cross and Mr. Henry 
Matthews” was, indeed, to damn with faint praise. 


Mr. William Sproston Caine, late member for Brad- 
ford, and Civil Lord of the Admiralty in Mr. Gladstone’s 
1880 Ministry, may be edifying as a Baptist preacher, 
but as a politician he has been a dismal failure. He must 
be allowed the credit of having defeated the best scheme 
for settling the liquor question and of having inspired 
the worst. The last Conservative Government certainly 
hit on the best plan of reducing the number of public- 
houses when they proposed that the publicans who 
remained should compensate the publicans who disap- 
peared. Mr. Goschen and Mr. Ritchie had arranged the 
matter between them; an extra beer duty was to be 
devoted to compensating the publicans who lost their 
licenses ; and certain clauses for the formation of licen- 
sing committees were to be introduced into the Local 
Government Act of 1888. Mr. Caine’s fanaticism frus- 


trated the plan and led to his own defection from the 


Unionist Party. In 1888 Sir William Harcourt said 
haughtily that he was not in the habit of consulting Mr. 
Caine ; but there is no doubt that Mr. Caine inspired the 
Local Veto Bill of 1895, which had the happy result of 
putting both the prompter and his puppet at the bottom 
of their respective polls. Mr. Caine has what Ruskin 
calls ‘‘a truly British bias towards the nasty,” and is 
great on all such subjects as the repeal of the C. D. Acts. 
He belongs to the straitest sect of Claphamites, and once 
informed the House of Commons that he had conversed 
with thirty unfortunate women on Clapham Common, 
who informed him that the police blackmailed them. It 
afterwards turned out that there was no evidence to 
substantiate this charge. He is, of course, in favour of 
depriving the Oriental of his pipe of opium, having 
toured in India for a couple of winters. On the whole, 
one is not sorry that this burly compound of bigotry 
and virtue has been shown the door by the citizens of 
Bradford. 


On the appointment of Mr. Gerald Balfour as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland we spoke of him as having the 
mind of a metaphysician. A story we heard the other 
day seems to us interesting in this connection, for we fear 
that Mr. Gerald Balfour’s excessive subtlety and love of 
hair-splitting distinctions are not reinforced bythe prompt 
energies of a man of action. Lord Cadogan and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour crossed over to Dublin together. Lord 
Houghton was not there to receive them; he had, we 
believe, already left Ireland. Shortly after his arrival 
Mr. Gerald Balfour called upon some friends, and the 
talk turned upon the Christian Brothers, their demands, 
and what could be done to satisfy them. Various plans 
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were proposed and discussed, to all of which Mr. Gerald 
Balfour listened with the careful attention of the politely 
indifferent. At length he spoke. ‘‘ It seems to me,” 
he said slowly, while the forefinger rose and fell to the 
rhythm of his utterance, ‘‘it seems to me that the success 
of our dealings with the Christian Brothers will depend 
not so much upon the merits of the plan we propose as 
upon the attitude of mind with which the Christian 
Brothers are likely to regard any plan that may be pro- 
posed to them.” And the drawing-room was hushed to 
reverence as the precincts of the temple when the 
Pythian goddess spoke. 


It is not often that a politician gets the chance of 
retrieving his blunders. The inclusion of London in the 
Local Government Act of 1888 by Mr. Ritchie was, 
perhaps, the greatest blunder ever committed by a 
Cabinet Minister. Indeed, the only explanation which 
Mr. Ritchie has subsequently been able to offer of this 
huge mistake is that he meant to bring in another Bill 
to pass on to local municipalities the powers which he 
had temporarily confided to the London County Council. 
As he remained four years in office after the Act of 
1888, and was able to pass a Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, and a Public Health Act for London, the 
reason why he never completed his scheme of Local 
Government is not apparent, and the whole thing looks 
like an ex post facto excuse for an undeniable fiasco. 
However, with fifty-three Unionist members for London, 
all against unification, the Government have an oppor- 
tunity, which they must not neglect, of preventing the 
County Council from erecting itself into a Parliament 
for London. The Vestry of Hampstead has led the way 
by resolving to petition for a charter of incorporation as. 
a municipality, and the other Vestries and Local Boards 
will no doubt follow suit. Mr. Ritchie will have to 
coach Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. Chamberlain will possibly 
lend a helping hand. 


The moral which the majority of people will draw 
from the long despatches sent by Lord Ripon to the 
Colonial Governors, with reference to the resolutions 
passed at the Ottawa Conference last year, is that their 
author was permitted to address his letters from the 
Colonial Office several days too long. Those despatches 
are dated 28 June. How comes it that Lord Ripon 
was able to send forth from the Colonial Office, as the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government, documents so 
pregnant with Imperial issues, three days after Lord 
Salisbury had practically formed his Government and 
Mr. Chamberlain had accepted the Colonial portfolio ? 
The ‘‘ general views of Her Majesty’s Government ” on 
28 June concerning the desire of the Colonies to enter 
into closer trade relations with the mother-country 
were, we may rest assured, very different from those 
set forth by Lord Ripon. Lord Ripon seems to have 
learnt by heart every discredited Cobdenite theory before 
putting pen to paper, and his reflections of the eleventh 
hour will certainly not constitute the final word of 
the Imperial authorities on the subjects dealt with at 
Ottawa. 


The Cuban rebellion has most surprised those who 
should have been best informed about its prospects. 
It was started by an organization having its head- 
quarters in New York, and composed of needy exiles 
who, in character and methods, have always been 
likened by the American Press to the self-elected leaders 
of the Irish dynamite propaganda. They kept the agita- 
tion for a free Cuba alive year after year, just enough 
to enable them to collect subscriptions from the Cuban 
cigar-makers in New York, Key West, and elsewhere 
throughout the States, and whenever the treasury ran 
empty they sent over a few filibusters to kick up a dis- 
turbance in some remote corner of the island, and forth- 
with the fund increased again by leaps and bounds. 
When the present trouble began last winter, the Ameri- 
can papers treated it contemptuously as only another 
device to raise more money for the uses of the Revolu- 
tionary Junta in New York. It isnot unlikely that they 
were right. But it turned out that Cuba itself was 
unexpectedly ripe for revolt, and from the feeble begin- 
nings, inaugurated by half a dozen little bands of 
marauders scattered in the mountains, the movement 
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has spread till it embraces a considerable part of the 
island, and is taxing the military and financial resources 
of Spain te the very utmost. To the world at large the 
ultimate issue of the conflict is a matter of indifference. 
Undoubtedly Spain has misruled Cuba as badly as she 
could. But there is no reason for believing that 
the Cubans themselves would improve matters. Our 
grandfathers went into raptures over Simon Bolivar, 
and viewed with enthusiasm the creation of the 
We who have 
seen what these republics are like find ourselves more 
sceptical. 


Surely it is time that the East End Waterworks Com- 
pany was brought to its senses. The East End is just 
now undergoing a water-famine to which the expe- 
riences of the great frost were nothing. The supply 
lasts only for two hours and a half in the day, and the 
unfortunate ratepayers are obliged to do the best they 
can with this meagre provision for the rest of the twenty- 
four hours. As a result the district is in a disgracefully 
insanitary condition, and no less than three deaths are 
recorded in one day from disease consequent upon the 
foul state of the drains. What is worse, there appears to 
be no remedy, for though summonses against the Com- 
pany have in some instances been granted no results have 
followed. Water companies seem to be protected in 
every corner by the law, and yet the householders must 
go on paying for what they do not get. The answer of 
the Company to these charges is that it is all the fault of 
Parliament for not allowing a Bill to be passed sooner 
for the extension of the waterworks. This reply, in- 
adequate as it is, only exemplifies the difficulty the 


_ County Council have to contend with in handling the 


question of the water-supply. 


The Great Wheel at the Indian Exhibition stuck on 
Wednesday night a little after nine o’clock. The un- 
fortunate persons who entrusted themselves to it had to 
remain suspended between heaven and earth for hours. 
We do not pity them overmuch. Those who can find 
pleasure in slowly revolving in air would look upon a 
kaleidoscope asa form of art. The soullessness of these 
American amusements is appalling. The Switchback 
Railway and the Great Wheel testify to a depth of vulgar 
stupidity that would have astonished the builders of the 
Tower of Babel. 


It seems fairly certain that the Defender will be chosen 
to race Valkyrie II. for the American cup. The new 
boat sailed her first matches this week, and over a course 
of thirty miles beat Vigilant in one instance by what 
would have been, save for an accident, six minutes, 
while in the second she beat her by nine minutes. 
Both races were sailed in a light wind, and hitherto 
Defender has had no trial in a stiff breeze. For the 
matter of that neither has Valkyrie II. As things stand 
both yachts appear to slip along very quickly in soft 
airs. Valkyrie II is admitted by Americans who 
have seen her to be ‘‘a marvel in light weather,” and a 
week or two ago she beat Britannia in a fifty-mile course 
by over fourteen minutes, corrected time. If, as is 
commonly supposed, Britannia is a match for Vigilant, 
it looks as if there was little to choose between Defender 
and Valkyrie in light winds. Defender seems quick in 
stays, but we should judge not quite so quick as 
Valkyrie II. It is interesting to note that the Americans 
have taken a hint from Lord Dunraven’s last yacht, 
and even ‘‘gone one better.” Valkyrie II. spread a 
spinnaker of Irish linen; Defender will spread one of 
silk! 


A so-called social article appeared in the ‘‘ Times ” of 
Wednesday. It was entitled ‘‘A Remonstrance with 
Mothers,” and its object was to bid ‘‘ ladies” beware 
of ‘‘storgizing (Greek cropyy), that is of indulging 
their laudable maternal affections excessively and out 
of due place and season.” Such a topic demands, one 
would imagine, graceful or humorous treatment, but the 
humour in this long column is to seek, and its grace is— 
elephantine. ‘‘ May we not,” asks the writer, ‘‘ without 
being deemed too unduly censorious, reprehend the 
exclusiveness of the maternal passion ?” What can one 
say to this but—‘‘ Well roared, Bottom!” 
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French politicians and journalists seem loth to learn 
the lessons of the past. Ranke has set forth with clear- 
ness that the comparative failure of France as a Great 
Power is due to the fact that she has always tried to do 
too much. Whilst fighting for Colonial possessions with 
England during more than a century, she also aimed at 
being the first Power on the Continent, and she is now 
playing the old game with as much energy as is left to 
her. There was an article in the ‘‘ Figaro” the other 
day over the pseudonym of ‘‘ Whist.” The writer, who 
is said to be a famous diplomatist, after declaring that the 
alliance between France and Russia was a purely defen- 
sive alliance, goes on to say that it may enable France 
to revenge herself on ‘‘ the Government which has done 
most in the last dozen years to diminish her Colonial 
influence.” While thus showing his desire to humiliate 
England, ‘‘ Whist” hints that this does not preclude a 
certain ‘‘arriére pensée” by which he apparently means 
the vevanche upon Germany. 


This policy, we venture to think, is out of all propor- 
tion to the power of France; she will find either part 
of it too heavy for accomplishment. In 1870 the popu- 
lation of Germany was very little greater than that of 
France, whilst its inferiority in riches was very marked. 
To-day its population is nearly 30 per cent more than 
that of France, whilst its growth in wealth and com- 
merce has been so extraordinary that the Bourse of Berlin 
is now more important than the Bourse of Paris. It 
is certain that France will need all her strength if she 
is to revenge herself on Germany and to reclaim her lost 
provinces. And her rivalry with England is even more 
unwise and more unequal. We beat France in the 
struggle for the Colonies when the United Kingdom had 
only half the inhabitants and less than half the wealth of 
France. To-day the population of the United Kingdom 
is greater than that of France, and its wealth greater 
too. 


We are glad to see that there are one or two Deputies 
in the French Chamber who are beginning to recognize 
the importance of these facts. The Viscomte de Mont- 
fort, who represents the Department of the Se'ne 
Inférieure in the French Chamber, has written to the 
Paris papers condemning the recent French Colonial 
policy. He cannot help seeing that there is disaffection, 
almost amounting to open rebellion, in Tongking and in 
Annam, and ‘‘that our Indo-Chinese Empire is bank- 
rupt,” that it requires, in fact, a subvention of a million 
sterling a year, whilst the expedition to Madagascar has 
already cost more than the credit obtained for it, and 
is likely to cost three times as much without bringing in 
any real advantage in commerce or in strength to France. 
M. de Montfort predicts a revolt of opinion which shall 
sweep away, once and for all, the whole of the French 
Colonial policy. 


The true mission of France among the nations is high 
enough if she would but see it; she should lead the 
world in the arts of peace. We remember Renan 
expressing it once in conversation in those rooms of his 
in the Collége de France. ‘‘ Strange,” he said, ‘‘ how 
we French wish to shine in wars and foreign adventures, 
whilst, in truth, we love the ideals of peace. Our true 
work is in the advancement of the arts, and letters, and 
science. If I were asked to tell the difference between 
Frenchmen and other nations, I should say it consisted 
chiefly in this—that with us to be impolite and un- 
lettered is a reproach; that we, more than other peoples, 
cherish a humane ideal.” Surely, too, this is what 
Heine meant when he spoke of the French as the chosen 
people and of Germany as Philistia. 


Some of our correspondents seem to think that we 
were too hard in our Chronicle last week upon Mr. 
Arnold Morley. They allude, as a rule, to the expression : 
‘* The rich and respectable Nonconformist prig.” They 
are evidently not aware that worse than this might be 
said of the chief proprietor of the ‘‘ Daily News.” 
Mr. Arnold Morley’s last official action as Postmaste:- 
General was to insist upon the appointment of a bankrupt 
Radical as head of a district Post Office. That a 
bankrupt should have the control of public money 
seemed to this gentleman perfectly natural. 
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THE SPEAKER. 


OF all the mistakes which a political leader can make, 

sticking to a false position is the easiest, and some- 
times the most fatal. There is no denying that the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Gully’s election to the Chair were 
such as to exasperate the Unionist party to the last 
degree. At the fagend of a moribund Parliament, when 
it was evident that the majority at Westminster no longer 
represented the majority in the country, Sir William 
Harcourt refused to put forward Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman or to accept Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
though he knew that either would have been acceptable 
to the whole House of Commons. When Mr. Gully 
was produced at the last moment, the Opposition acted 
with spirit and propriety in putting forward Sir Matthew 
White Ridley to oppose him, and when the new Speaker 
was carried by a strictly party majority of eight, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour was justified in protesting against the pro- 
cedure, and reserving to himself a free hand with regard 
to the future. Then came the election at Carlisle, where 
Mr. Gully followed the example of Lord Peel in pro- 
claiming the thoroughly unconstitutional doctrine that 
the Speaker of the dissolved Parliament ought not to 
be opposed in his constituency. Mr. Asquith unwisely 
hurried to the support of Mr. Gully in his nonsensical pro- 
position, which comes to this, that becausea man happens 
to have gentlemanly manners, and to be popular among 
his brother members, his constituents are to be deprived 
oftheir right to choose their representative. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour answered Mr. Asquith by exposing in a letter 
the absurdity of this doctrine, which contradicts the 
whole theory of representative government. A résumé 
of the history of this Speakership business is necessary 
in order to emphasize our conclusion that Mr. Balfour, 
having vindicated the right of the electors of Carlisle to 
choose their own member, would now do well to support 
the re-election of Mr. Gully to the Chair. 

We do not offer this suggestion to the leader of the 
House out of any personal regard for Mr. Gully, or any 
particular admiration of his qualifications for the 
Speakership. Mr. Gully is a handsome man, of the 
clean-shaven lawyer type, and he is brisk and urbane to 
all. But he has no command of stately rhetoric (or at 
least it is latent), his voice is thin and poor, he is con- 
spicuously ignorant of the procedure of the House, and, 
in contrast to his predecessor, startlingly deficient in that 
dramatic dignity which is so useful in governing popular 
assemblies. When the simplest points of order are put 
to him by a member, he has to stoop down from the 
Chair and whisper with the clerks at the table before 
he'can give an answer. When summoned by Black 
Rod the other day to attend at the bar of the House. of 
Lords to hear Her Majesty’s assent being given to 
sundry Bills, Mr. Gully started from his chair and got 
half-way down the floor of the House, when he remem- 
bered that he had forgotten his three-cornered hat. He 
stopped and turned, uncertain whether to go back- 
wards or forwards; then he sniggered, and finally 
gesticulated to one of the clerks to fetch him the 
hat. Speaker Peel would never have behaved thus ; 
he would not have forgotten his hat, or if he had, he 
would have stalked on majestically, and imprisoned any 
one in the Clock-tower who had dared to remind him 
of the fact. But with these little faults of manner and 
style, Mr. Gully is a fair and judicially minded man, 
incapable of abusing his position or oppressing his 
opponents. So that, although we are no _ personal 
adherents of Mr. Gully, and think him sadly inferior to 
Lord Peel, he seems to us, on ‘‘public form,” to be as 
capable of filling the chair respectably as any one else 
that has been mentioned; for wealth, family connections, 
indolénce, or a Balliol reputation are by no means the 
only qualifications for high office. 

There are reasons, higher and more cogent than 
personal considerations, why Mr. Balfour should re- 
consider his position, and fall in with the views that 
now seem to prevail among the more experienced 
members of the party. What will be the result of 
opposing Mr. Gully’s election? The Government will 
carry their nominee, of course, whether he be Sir 
Matthew White Ridley or Mr. J. W. Lowther ; but two 
results will follow. By his first step as leader of the 
new House Mr. Balfour will divide his own party ; for 
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the legal profession, which is strong, will support Mr. 
Gully to a man, and a certain number of moderate 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists will follow suit. 
Secondly, Mr. Balfour will place the Chair of the House 
of Commons in the category of party offices, to be 
changed with every change of Government ; for he may 
rest assured that if he turns Mr. Gully out of the Chair 
on 12 August, the Radicals will turn Sir Matthew 
Ridley out whenever they come into power. And the 
consequences of this may be very serious. Neither the 
social position nor the tone and temper of Radical politi- 
cians improve as the years roll on, and if the Unionists 
set the bad example of making the Speakership a party 
post, the Radicals of the future will inevitably imitate 
them by elevating to the chair a Tanner or a Healy. 
There have always been in England certain posts that 
have been filled on higher than party considerations, 
and certain questions that have been settled without 
listening to partisan arguments. A high tradition in 
such cases held Whig and Tory in turn to do the best 
that was in him for the State. And this tacit agree- 
ment prevented the oscillation which is the chief danger 
of party government. Even in these democratic times 
we yet hope to see questions of national defence regarded 
as beyond and above party warfare. By the consent of all 
men, the headship of the State is raised above thestruggles 
of parties : it is just as necessary to the stability of parlia- 
mentary institutions that the headship of the House of 
Commons should be rescued from the division lobby. 
The Speaker, if he is to do his duty properly, should feel 
that he is the choice of the whole House and not of a 
party. Mr. Balfour has a giant’s strength: let him not 
use it like a giant. Let a large majority for once be 
generous, and on high public grounds deny itself the 
pleasure of rewarding a partisan. Such generosity must 
soften the temper of the Opposition, who are smarting 
from defeat, and the good effect out-of-doors in abating 
the rancour inevitably excited by a General Election 
will be enormous. 


ANOTHER UNAUTHORIZED PROGRAMME. 


Ts ‘« Times’ on Tuesday laid before us its unautho- 
rized edition of the programme of the Unionist 
Government. Much of it was familiar to us, being con- 
tained either in Lord Salisbury’s speech or in the subse- 
quent revelations of the various Ministers. But there 
are other and new points which deserve serious atten- 
tion. If the information of the ‘‘Times” be derived 
from headquarters, we note with interest that Mr. 
Balfour must have changed his mind in regard to the 
Speakership, in the possession of which it is distinctly 
indicated that Mr. Gully will not be disturbed. But to 
pass on to the legislative proposals, we are glad to see 
that this draft, authorized or unauthorized, contemplates 
a redistribution of seats on the principle of ‘‘ One Vote 
One Value,” concerning which we wrote last week. 
Lancashire and London, which have both gone solidly 
Unionist, would thus have their representation largely 
increased, while the Irish members would be reduced by 
ascore. The other proposals in regard to Ireland merit 
a very careful discussion. There is passing mention of 
a Land Bill, which, as Mr. T. W. Russell was the first 
to assure us, will in due time be produced. But, says the 
‘* Times,” ‘a Local Government Bill for Ireland would 
naturally follow similar measures for England and 
Scotland, but the moment of its introduction must 
obviously depend very largely upon the behaviour of the 
Irish people themselves.” We have ourselvesmore than 
once lately insisted upon the necessity of some policy of 
reconciliation with regard to Ireland, and we have gone 
so far as to urge that this very subject of Local Govern- 
ment should be considered. In the face of the increased 
Home Rule majority in Ireland it would be simple folly 
to ignore the prevalent feeling in that country, and to 
proceed during the next few years as if nothing had 
happened. Moreover, we have to deal now with an 
Irish Party united at any rate in its opposition to a 
Unionist Government, and already we have had plain 
and ugly threats from individual members as to the 
course which is to be pursued in the coming session. 
It is possible, indeed, that there may be some irruptions 
of disorder and outrage ; at any rate we are sure of per- 
sistent and fierce obstruction in Parliament, unless some 
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compromise can be effected. Whether an Irish Local 
Government Bill would achieve this is a question for 
consideration, but it should not be forgotten that such 
a measure has been promised again and again by the 
leaders of the Unionist party. It is possible that the 
decentralization of power, at present resident in Dublin 
Castle, would prove so eminently acceptable to Irish- 
men that they might consent to improve the Land Bill 
and Local Government Bill by amendments instead of 
spending their strength in futile obstruction. In 
the interests of Englishmen and Irishmen alike, we 
would fain hope so. But, on the other hand, the Irish 
people would be false to their traditions and their 
character if they did not use their new powers as an 
instrument for the extortion of further concessions. 
County Councils would undoubtedly revolutionize Ire- 
land, but what direction the revolution would take is not 
so certain. It would probably lead at first to a fierce 
outburst of hostility, all the more dangerous because of 
its securer base of operations ; but in time it would bring 
about, we feel certain, the gradual pacification which we 
all desire. 

The second change which this programme indicates is 
a contemplated devolution of authority from the London 
County Council. Here again we hope that Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Balfour will make sure of their ground. 
That the work of the County Council is too concentrated 
has been rendered clear by the experiences of the past 
six years; as it is no less clear that certain altera- 
tions in its powers are desirable. But it seems obvious 
that a central authority of some sort is needed in London, 
and we should not view without dismay the attempt to 
split up the Government of the Metropolis into ten 
separate municipalities. Whatever composition the City 
and the County Council may agree to, the control of such 
affairs asdrainage, public markets, street paving and light- 
ing, &c., should be in the hands of a central body. The 
main interests of the various vestries and parishes might 
very well be delegated to new corporations, of which 
the City could be one. The third point upon which we 
desire to comment is ‘‘ the readjustment of the burdens 
on land.” The Radicals see in this a proposal to relieve 
the landlords, and in a sense they are right. But they 
do not see, or they pretend not to see, that it is also a 
proposal to relieve the farmer and the farm labourer ; in 
other words, that it is part of the attempt which the 
Government is to make to remedy the widespread 
agricultural depression. The scheme, admirable as is 
its purpose, however, is open to grave objections. Sir 
William Harcourt, partly to meet a deficit, and partly in 
pursuance of his general policy of pandering to demo- 
cratic ideas, compiled a Budget which threw heavy 
death-duties upon the very rich. The Budget was fought 
in both Houses, and was finally passed by them. 
The country has by this time accommodated itself 
to the change, and those people who have neither 
landed property nor personal property to any amount 
are very well pleased to be exempt from the tax. If Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach desires to change the policy of his 
predecessor, we may venture to ask him how he intends 
to doit. By what means will he be able to raise a million 
of money elsewhere? To put a penny on the income- 
tax would be to raise the whole of the country against 
himself. No Government nowadays would like to do 
that, however large its majority. Besides, many people 
have already spent considerable sums in insuring their 
property against the death-duties, and would naturally 
be aggrieved at being put to this expense for nothing, 
as they would be if the duties were abolished. In fact, any 
attempt to alter the general incidence of taxation other- 
wise than it now rests would be extreme folly. But if Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach sees his way to putting real and per- 
sonal property upon a thorough equality, that, at least, 
is a reform which all parties would greatly welcome. 
And finally, the hints which have been thrown out, not 
only by the ‘‘ Times,” but by Unionist speakers during 
the elections, that voluntary schools are to be subsidized 
out of the rates, are calculated to do the Government 
serious harm. Here again the ratepayer and the taxpayer 
pray only for peace and rest. They do not want any 
further trespass upon their purses by the school boards, 
and they would certainly resent any payment to other 
schools. Such subsidization would not only arouse much 
sectarian strife throughout the country, but would touch 
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the Englishman’s pocket, a piece of audacity which no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may venture with impunity. 
But if the Government will only rest and allow the 
country to settle down into stable security, the con- 
stituencies will have no cause to regret the confidence 
which they have reposed in the Unionist Party. 


THE COST OF ELECTIONS—PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


i is scarcely possible, perhaps, to secure absolute 

purity at a General Election, for the millennium has 
not yet arrived, and man has not yet attained perfection. 
But, thanks to our excellent body of laws bearing upon 
corrupt practices, and thanks also to the stringency with 
which these laws are carried out, wholesale corruption 
is no longer possble. This improvement dates from 
the great Reform year, and the law itself has, 
during the sixty-three years which have elapsed since 
that time, been strengthened and enlarged in its scope 
by a number of additions and emendations to meet 
the altered conditions. We have much to be thank- 
ful for. The old methods are all very well to con- 
template in retrospect, but no man who cares to face 
the real situation, divested of all the glamour that 
distance lends to it, would care for a recrudescence of 
those vile days, when dead cats were commoner than 
bad eggs at the fall of the year, when no self-respecting 
constituency let slip the opportunity of burning the 
under-sheriff’s wig, when a candidate commended him- 
self to the electors as much by his drinking powers as 
by his sound political views, when borough-mongering 
was rife, when seats were bought and sold in open day- 
light, when votes (even in Southey’s day, for he 
chronicles the fact) ranged in price from forty shillings 
up to thirty pounds, and were bartered without shame 
to the highest bidder. 

It is not possible to say what was the average cost to 
each member of an election during the last century and 
down to the third decade of this. It used to be stated 
that Wilberforce’s election for Hull in 1807 cost alto- 
gether half a million of money. An exaggeration, of 
course; but it has always been admitted that this contest 
was the costliest ever waged, and far exceeded the dis- 
bursements over Fox’s election for Westminster, when 
the ‘‘man in the moon” bet any and all of the free and 
independents whom he encountered five guineas (and 
he invariably allowed them to be the stakeholders) that 
they would mo/ vote for Charles James. 

Wilberforce’s own expenses when he first contested 
Hull were between £8000 and £9000. The lower of 
these two sums would not be much below the average 
cost of a contested election in a constituency which was 
relatively free—that is, not wholly in the nomination of a 
big landowner. At Lincoln, among a number of other 
seats, the cost usually ran up to about £12,000 for 
each candidate. A large portion of these heavy 
charges was incurred in bringing freemen from various 
parts of the country to vote. The larger boroughs 
were the more expensive to contest, the small ones the 
more expensive to maintain. In the former there was a 
lot of work and a lot of drinking to go through. In the 
latter the members paid the price asked, and almost as. 
often as not failed to show themselves at all, but allowed 
an ancient pauper to be chaired pro forma round the 
town on the triumphal day of return. 

From a Parliamentary Paper showing the total costs of 
the General Elections of 1857 and 1859, much interesting 
information is to be derived as to the candidate’s bill 
about the middle of the century, when the work of 
purification had begun, and had, in fact, been in pro- 
gress for some years. The figures are given in a very 
crude form, the two sets being grouped together with- 
out any attempt, save in the case of Scotland, to give 
the grand totals or averages of any seat. We find, 
however, that in an English county the expense, when 
there was a contest, averaged about £9000, and when 
there was no contest, £400 or £500. In the Northern 
Division of Devonshire, in 1857, the account came to 
413,722; in Dorset, in the same year, to 412,161 ; in 
South Durham, to £14,470; in Hereford, to £12,824 ; 
in Herts, to £8490; in West Kent, to £6809; in South 
Northampton, to £11,479; and in East Sussex, to 
410,311. There were fewer contests in 1859; but in 
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that year the South Derbyshire election cost £12,383 ; 
the South Essex, £13,572; the South Lancashire, 
413,279; and the West Riding of Yorkshire as much 
as £24,621. The boroughs, in these same years, fluc- 
tuated considerably. At Cockermouth and at Devizes, 
where there were contests, the costs in 1857 were £78 
and £77 respectively. On the other hand, the Brighton 
election in 1857 cost £4265; Finsbury, £3457 (45828 
in 1859); London, 47578; Liverpool, £5555; Man- 
chester, £6799. 

Making a rough estimate, we should say the average 
cost for an English borough election in the fifties was 
#400 or £450 ; for a Welsh county, £80 if uncontested 
and £3500 if contested; for a Welsh borough, £80 if 
uncontested and £900 if contested ; for a Scotch county, 
#670; and for a Scotch burgh, almost £1200. The 
Irish returns for these years are incomplete, but the 
uncontested elections in boroughs and counties cost 
anything from £20 to £200, while the county contests 
usually ran into four figures, the highest being : Cork, 
45440; Londonderry, £6692; Louth, £5242; and 
Wexford, £4716. As we come nearer to our own day 
we find the details of expenses given more fully. The 
mean total, however, does not differ materially from the 
averages here given. The downward tendency, which 
has been the direct outcome of the removal of some old 
abuses, is not perceptible in the 1874 and 1880 returns. 

The expenses of the three elections of 1885, 1886, and 

- 4892 came, as nearly as can be estimated, to £2,609, 263, 
‘giving anaverage, onthe basis of the number of seats con- 
tested, of £1740, and on the basis of the total number of 
seats inthe House, of £1298. In 1859 the cost per vote 
exceeded £1, and in 1874 it was 14s. or 15s. In 1886 
the total cost was £1,026,645 19s., inclusive of returning 
officers’ charges, or an average of 4s. 5d. for every vote 
polled. In 1892, when the cost of the whole election 
was £958,532, the average cost per vote in England and 
Wales was 4s. 2d.; in Scotland, 4s. 8d.; and in Ireland, 
2s, 8jd. Weare clearly proceeding in the right direction ; 
for though a General Election may be good for certain 
trades, itis none the less desirable that the sum dis- 
bursed by individual candidates should be kept at as low 
a figure as possible. 


THE LIBERAL POLICY AND LEADERS. 
By A Liperat M.P. 


OW that the Conservatives have gained the largest 
majority that they have had in this century, it is 
high time for us Liberals to consider the causes of our 
defeat. They can be stated very briefly in one phrase, 
‘Too many measures and too many leaders”; and I 
believe that if we recall how we got into the present 
cul-de-sac, we shall find that there is only one way of 
getting out of it. In my opinion it is the Home Rule 
Bill that bars the way. I voted for Mr. Gladstone’s 
latest Home Rule Bill, but I voted for it feeling 
that it went too far and was unworkable, and in the 
positive assurance that it would never be placed on the 
Statute-book. 

] believe Ireland should have the largest possible 
measure of local self-government ; but I have always 
been doubtful as to the wisdom of her having her own 
Parliament, and I feel certain now that she cannot have it, 
atany rateinthis generation. I say, as Mr. Gladstonesaidin 
1886, ‘‘that it passes the wit of man” to devise a work- 
ing plan by which Ireland shall have her own Parliament 
and shall yet be represented at Westminster. Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, fastened upon the idea with all the vast 
enthusiasm of which he was capable, and he was intensely 
eager, as was natural at his age, to seize any instrument 
which might enable him to carry his pet measure. We 
are suffering from the effects of having had as a leader 
‘‘an old man in a hurry”; but if I mention this fact 
I do so in order to show that Home Rule is not the only 
difficulty in the way of latter-day Liberalism. 

Im the past our programmes have been made for us 
by our leaders, and they have generally been limited 
to one or two important measures ; but the Newcastle 
Programme was a programme foisted upon us by wire- 
pullers. It was revolutionary, and contained almost 
every imaginable sort of change; it was accepted by 
the Liberal Party because every one was afraid of re- 
jecting any measure that might help us over the Home 
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Rule block. I have heard it stated that Mr. Gladstone 
had only an hour and a half in which to make up his 
mind about the Newcastle Programme. He bolted 
it whole in that time because he believed that it 
would enable him to pass his Home Rule Bill. But 
however this may be, it is my belief that the cumbrous 
and revolutionary Newcastle Programme has but thrust 
us farther into the alley of which Home Rule constitutes 
the blind wall. What, then, should we do? 

It seems to me that we should encourage the Tories 
to bring in a large measure of local self-government 
for Ireland, and that we should tell the Irish roundly 
that they can expect nothing more from us than the 
right to manage their local affairs in perfect freedom. 
If the Tories refuse to bring in such a measure, we can . 
announce our intention of doing so. The Irish members 
will act as they have always acted ; they will take what 
they can get, and support those who give them the most. 
But we have won elections without them and without 
their aid in the past, and we shall win without them in 
the future. We must be firm here; there is only one 
way of getting out of the blind alley, and that is by re- 
tracing our steps. The task is by no means so difficult 
as it looks. Before five years have gone by the Tories 
will have to bring in a Redistribution Bill: they will 
probably embody in it both ‘‘one man one vote” and 
‘‘onevote onevalue.” This will reduce the representation 
of Ireland to, say, eighty members instead of one hundred 
and three, and of these eighty about twenty would be 
seats of which the new Liberal Party could hope to hold 
twelve or fifteen. And if the Tories have a majority of 
one hundred and thirty-six now, it must not be forgotten 
that we had a majority, without counting the Irish, of 
one hundred and twenty-nine in 1880, and the gain of a 
couple of hundred thousand votes will give us such a 
majority again. But we must turn our backs on Home 
Rule as Home Rule was defined in Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, 
and we must forget such clauses of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme as Local Veto. Sir W. V. Harcourt, in drafting 
his Bill, leaned upon the advice of Mr. Caine, and the 
elections of Derby and East Bradford have proven the 
unpopularity of the measure. Liberalism has enough 
to do without contradicting its principles by empower- 
ing a majority to override the private liberty of indi- 
viduals. Let us return to where we stood in 1885, and 
take up again those measures of gradual reform and 
social amelioration which the people of this country 
desire ; it will then be found, I venture to say, that we 
can mend, though we cannot end, existing institutions. 
But in order that Liberalism may once more become a 
power in the State more is wanted than measures. We 
must have fewer clauses in our programmes, I said at 
the beginning of this paper, and fewer leaders. In 
regard to this latter point, plain-speaking is at once 
more difficult and more necessary than in regard to the 
measures to be advocated. 

Let us go back to the meeting of the Liberal Party at 
the Foreign Office just after Lord Rosebery had been 
sent for by the Queen. The meeting was called to 
allow Lord Rosebery to take counsel with the party‘and 
to set forth his views upon the situation. It was a 
private meeting so far as any meeting can be kept private 
in these days when the reporter is ubiquitous. Lord 
Rosebery’s speech was not only a good speech, but it 
erred, if it erred at all, on the side of generous apprecia- 
tion of his colleagues, the Liberal leaders in the House 
of Commons; and particularly he spoke of Sir W. V. 
Harcourt in a strain of unmeasured appreciation. A 
good many of us felt that this was dangerous. Sir W. 
Harcourt, who had come to the meeting clothed with a 
lugubrious gravity, was not the man to understand such 
generosity. And when, after Lord Rosebery had finished, 
Sir William rose to address us, we soon found that our 
fears had been based upon an accurate appreciation of 
the character of our leader in the Lower House. Sir 
William paid no attention to Lord Rosebery’s speech ; 
he neither criticized it nor commented upon it; he 
ignored it, and he also ignored Lord Rosebery. He 
never spoke of him as Prime Minister, never mentioned 
him at all, but devoted the greater part of his speech to 
a passionate eulogy of the ‘‘ great leader we have just 
lost.” There he stood, the ponderous comedian, with 
tears raining downhis cheeks (they areas completely at his 
command as the water in a shower bath is at the control 
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of him who holds the string), while he exhausted his 
vocabulary and strained his rhetoric in adulation of the 
leader whom he had once treated as the ass did the dead 
lion. Many of us drew an evil augury from the contrast 
between Sir W. Harcourt and Lord Rosebery. Lord Rose- 
bery had been too generous ; Sir W. Harcourt had been 
insolently contemptuous. Would Lord Rosebery be 
captain of his ship, or would he let the old sailing-master 
be skipper? The event was not long indoubt. From 
that day to this Sir W. V. Harcourt has set an example 
of mutinous misconduct ; the bonds of discipline in the 
Cabinet have been loosened beyond all custom, and Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Morley have gone their own ways with- 
out heeding the word of command. This can be seen 
from the most recent events. Only the other day Lord 
Rosebery declared that the election cry should be ‘‘ the 
abolition of the legislative predominance of the House 
of Lords.” He may have been right or wrong in giving 
special prominence to this measure, but it was no doubt 
selected after counsel had been taken with Mr. Hudson 
and the other gentlemen who are supposed to under- 
stand the currents of popular opinion. But Lord 
Rosebery was like one crying in the wilderness. “No 
one of his colleagues seemed to hear or heed him. 
Sir W. V. Harcourt talked of nothing but Local Veto, 
and in his condemnation of the beer-seller tried to 
emulate the moral indignation of Mr. Gladstone de- 
nouncing Turkish atrocities; Mr. Asquith spoke on any 
and every subject except the House of Lords; and Mr. 
Morley spoke of nothing but Ireland and what he had 
done there. Now this confusion of tongues must cease. 
In measure as our modern electoral armies increase in 
size so the necessity of an absolutely perfect discipline 
becomes imperious. Without discipline the Liberal 
Army is but a mob, which can be routed by forces far 
inferior in number. 

The question of the hour is, How can Lord Rosebery 
restore discipline? for I take it that there is no wish 
in the party to put another leader in Lord Rosebery’s 
place. It would be astrange way of checking mutiny to 
promote the mutineers. Of course it will be said that 
Lord Rosebery ought to have enforced discipline when 
he was in power, and could have done so most easily and 
most effectually. Perfectly true; he should have laid 
that speech of Sir W. Harcourt’s at the Foreign Office to 
heart, and seized the very first opportunity—any flimsy 
pretext would have sufficed—to depose his mutinous 
lieutenant and to put Mr. Asquith in his place. Leaders 
of men should know when to be ruthless. Had Lord 
Rosebery got rid of Sir W. V. Harcourt, he would not 
have had Mr. Asquith poking fun at his speeches within 
a couple of months, and even Mr. Morley, it is safe to 
assume, would have used a lower tone in championing 
the claims of Ireland. But bygones are bygones, and 
Lord Rosebery can still win control of his party if he has 
the requisite pluck and nerve. The very next time Sir 
W. V. Harcourt or any of his colleagues in rebellion out- 
rage party discipline, let Lord Roseberycall them together 
and announce his determination, if the fault be repeated, 
of doing without the assistance and advice of the erring 
brother. Aslight application of the whip is all that will 
be necessary. The English is a disciplined race, and 
understand the value of a hierarchy. 

It is beginning to be denied in various quarters, not 
only that Lord Rosebery has the requisite nerve and 
courage to be master of his own Cabinet, which is a 
thing which he has now to prove beyond dispute and 
without further delay, but also that he has the talents 
and abilities demanded of a Prime Minister in these 
democratic days. He is to be measured, say some of 
our friends, not against Lord Salisbury, whose course in 
the nature of things must be nearly finished, but against 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, with his high intellectual powers and 
charming urbanity. This, it seems to me, is not quite 
a fair way of putting it, although I am not at all sure 
even then that Lord Rosebery would not hold his own. 
But compare him, as he must be compared, with the pro- 
minent men on his own side and his pre-eminence 
will hardly be disputed. The only man who can 
be put beside him for a moment is Mr. Asquith, and Mr. 
Asquith, in spite of his remarkable talents as a parlia- 
mentarian, is, so to speak, a new man without the place 
in the country or the position which a Prime Minister 
must have ; nor is he, in my opinion, Lord Rosebery’s 
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equal in intellect. Lord Rosebery has flashes of in- 
sight in him which give him a place apart. Was he not 
right about ‘‘the predominant partner”? If Lord Rose- 
bery had had the courage to stick to his own opinion 
and impose it on his party at the very beginning, things 
would have been different with us now, which is but 
to say again that if Lord Rosebery has it in him to be 
leader, he had better show us the qualities of a leader 
without further delay. 


TWO VIEWS OF STAMBOULOFF. 


SOON after my arrival at Sofia in 1892 I was driving 
through the marshy moorland to the north-east of 
the town, when my attention was attracted by a singular 
sight. Near a clump of stunted trees was a stout spring- 
less carriage, such as the Bulgarian parody of roads 
necessitates. The carriage was empty, and round it was 
grouped a posse of mounted gendarmes, perhaps a score 
in all, swaying and jostling each other like the white 
horses of a choppy sea. Some two hundred yards off 
across the moor was a little group, which the horsemen 
watched anxiously. In the middle walked a short, stout 
man with a gun under his arm. Close about him, as it 
were at the four corners of a square, four gendarmes 
were trudging it wearily afoot. Over their shoulders 
were long rifles with fixed bayonets gleaming in the 
spring sunlight ; at their hips were short curved swords, 
which showed a tendency to entangle in the wearers’ 
legs. But for the presence of a couple of dogs, who 
were running about merrily, if somewhat aimlessly 
ahead, it might almost have meant a military execution. 
A snipe rose and rocketed. The central figure raised 
his gun and fired both barrels without result. My com- 
panion knew at once that it was M. Stambouloff out 
shooting. 

Easter morning is the morning of all mornings in an 
Orthodox country. On the stroke of midnight every bell 
in Sofia pealed with a wild merriment akin to intoxica- 
tion; cannons boomed lustily; the whole cathedral 
square was alive with dancing tapers. The long black 
fast, which is so stern a reality to every Greek church- 
man, was at an end: all was joy, promiscuous kissing, 
and unrestrained delight. I saw only one exception to 
the universal happiness. The Prince in his palace, Roman 
Catholic though he was, joined in the joy of his subjects, 
and charmed all his guests with his perennial gracious-- 
ness. After the true patriarchal custom of the land, he 
distributed coloured eggs to his political children in the 
small hours. There was a smile of happiness on the 
countenance of every courtier. Suddenly, as at the 
entrance of the evil fairy at a christening, a chill seemed 
to sweep through the whole court. Many a smile died 
away still-born ; the hilarious conversation was abruptly 
stilled; men huddled together, as if fearing to be 
singled out as victims. I looked up, not understand- 
ing, and caught the sardonic gaze of a little man in 
ill-fitting dress clothes, hung with orders like a strong 
man at a music-hall. He stood in the doorway for some 
minutes, surveying the assemblage, and evidently de- 
bating whether to feel flattered or outraged by his recep- 
tion. At length he shrugged his shoulders irritably, 
turned on his heel, and went away. The effect was like 
that conveyed by replacing phonograph tubes in the 
ears after laying themdown. Of a sudden the old buzz 
of merrymaking was heard anew, while the Prince asked: 
‘*M. Stambouloff, est-il déja parti?” 

It is probable that the true facts of M. Beltcheff's 
murder will never be known. M. Stambouloff’s version 
is that they had been eating cakes together at the Café 
Panachoff after a Cabinet Council and were walking 
leisurely down the boulevard which flanks the public 
gardens, when some men suddenly fired at Stambouloff- 
and killed Beltcheff. Then all the gendarmes within 
sight flung away their muskets and took to their heels 
in one direction, while M. Stambouloff took to his in 
another and left the murderers in undisturbed possession 
of the corpse. This raises the question of M. Stam- 
bouloff's courage, for and against which his friends and 
foes have protested too much. Of course the fear of 
assassination is like unto no other fear. But at least 
M. Stambouloff’s courage was not that of the second 
Pheenix Park victim. His foes say that he himself 
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arranged the murder of M. Beltcheff for purposes of his 
own. At least the murder proved useful to him, for an 
alleged connection with it was the pretext for imprisoning 
every one of his political opponents he could lay hands 
on. Among those he most vehemently accused of this 
murder was a young man named Naoum Tufekchieff, 
whom he also accused, on his deathbed, of his own 
murder. This young man I have met, since M. Stam- 
bouloff’s fall, at the house of M. Natchevitch, the 
present Minister for Foreign Affairs. He struck me as 
a singularly well-informed youth, and naturally of a 
mild disposition. It is only when he talks of the 
tortures with which M. Stambouloff (whom he always 
alludes to as ‘‘the tyrant”) did his young brother 
to death in prison, that the tiger in his nature comes 
out. 

It is said that you do not really know a man until you 
have joined him in a carouse. I have shared two with 
M. Stambouloff. The first was at Bourgas Monastery, 
whither a whole crowd of visitors, journalists, and com- 
mercial people had repaired from Sofia for a three days’ 
picnic and a sight of the peasants dancing the choro. 
At about six every evening the evening meal would 
begin, and it generally lasted far into the small hours. 
M. Stambouloff always said that he did not care what 
he ate or drank so long as he had more than enough of 
it. I don’t know where the things came from, but there 
were enough victuals to surfeit ten times our numbers. 


‘On these occasions M. Stambouloff seemed to pass 


through a transition from his chronic sourness to a new 
variety of sourness, which found its vent in a rough, 
hollow hilarity. He would play practical jokes on his 
neighbours. For instance, I saw him cram bread down 
the neck of M. Grekoff, his Foreign Minister. Then he 
would break out into harsh, unmusical songs, some of 
them of his own composition. He was as one who had 
deliberately made up his mind to enjoy himself for once 
at any cost, but who either did not know how to set 
about it or found the effort much harder than he had 
expected. One night I shall never forget. The Prince 
was away at Carlsbad and M. Stambouloff was Regent 
in his absence. There had been a dispute about that, 
it is true, but M. Stambouloff had carried the day and 
was Regent. We were indulging ina particular carouse 
in honour of the Regent, and some Tsiganes had been 
chartered to play to us. Their music seemed to affect 
M. Stambouloff to an extraordinary degree. Just as 
the most emotional part of the music was reached, and 
his eyes were sparkling with desire, he beckoned to an 
officer, who brought in a formal document for him to 
sign. The music stopped and he motioned to the com- 
pany to crowd round and see what he was doing. The 
paper proved to be a death-warrant, which he had 
planned to sign at the height of the revelry. ‘‘I like 
contrasts,” he remarked with a chuckle, as we gazed at 
him aghast. 

The other carouse was at the Union Club, where he 
was more at his ease, being among acquaintances 
exclusively. I had looked in late after dining at the 
British Agency, expecting only to find the usual skittle- 
billiards and backgammon in progress. To my surprise 
I found the card-room more crowded than I had ever 
seen it before. Not only the usual a¢éachés, but a bevy 
of ministers and officers were crowded round the table. 
M. Stambouloff was taking a bank at baccarat. There 
must have been over £500 in the bank, besides a stack 
of I1.0.U.s—more or less worthless. The banker’s eyes 
glistened in a way which showed he was taking the game 
very seriously. He kept his hands over the pack, 
clutching it in a nervous way, which would certainly 
never have been permitted in any French club. He 
twisted the cards out with a curious jerk, and when he 
had to turn a card up he slapped it violently—I suppose 
in order to show he was in high spirits. I have never 
known him talk so much. Usually he was the most 
taciturn of men. His luck was truly phenomenal. I 
have never seen so many eights and nines at a time 
before. At last the stakes against him became so small 
that he threw the cards on the floor with impatience, 
and then asked, with an air of magnificence, what 
everybody would drink. This surprised me, for it was 
a matter much commented upon that no one who went 
to see him. ever got so much as a glass of tea out of him, 
and that though both he and M. Grekoff had an extra 
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allowance from the Sobranje for entertaining the foreign 
representatives. Both ministers, however, while accept- 
ing every invitation which came in their way, made no 
return, but simply put their savings by. The extent of 
M. Stambouloff’s savings is another matter, which is 


very hotly disputed. Lapcuo. 


Il. 


The present writer came to know him just a year 
ago, when he was sitting in his house at Sofia, nursing 
hopes of vengeance amid the pangs of disappointment. 
As another writer said of him, he was like a caged 
lion, but a lion who had been free five minutes before. 
He was constantly and always in a rage during the last 
years of his life, and at times seemed to bless his pain 
of body in that it somewhat relieved his agony of mind. 
His were a curious head and face. The head was dome- 
shaped and bald at the top, and looked like a first cousin 
to the little silver Krupp bullets which stood upon his 
writing-table in the form of inkstands and letter-weights. 
A story hung by those bullets, if one might believe his 
enémies, for he was said to have taken big sums from 
the firm in return for orders for his army. But his 
head was distinctly bullet-like; the eyes were almost 
concealed by deep black, bushy eyebrows, which 
crowded down over them as his glance read the in- 
most soul of his guest. His eyes were small and 
black, and of extraordinary piercing brilliancy; his 
teeth sharp and pointed, but very white—in fact, regular 
Tartar teeth. 

He spoke with his lips pursed up, and when he talked, 
looked rather as if he were whispering. His French 
was very hard to understand, being interlarded with 
Bulgarian words when he got excited; but then he 
would see your difficulty and laughingly give the 
French equivalent. His arms were extraordinarily 
muscular, and seemed constantly about to burst his coat 
sleeves : his whole figure was suggestive of violence and 
strength. 

Many people have said that he was personally a 
coward, adducing the evidence of those ever-present 
guards. But personal experience and the story of his 
looking on and talking cheerfully, whilst his hands were 
being cut off, give room for doubting this charge. He 
certainly was always prepared to fight for his life. A 
long Mannlicher leant ominously against his desk, and 
there were other indications that the man who shot at 
him might get as good as he gave if he did not kill his 
game at the first shot. 

The weakest points in M. Stambouloff’s character 
were brought out strongly by his conduct during 
the last year. He did not know how to take a knock- 
down blow. It came suddenly after a long period of 
victories and success, and he nursed his defeat and 
disappointment in impotent rage and with reckless 
recriminations against his successors. The proof of a 
leader for the ‘‘Svoboda” was on his table on the 
evening I met him, and when it appeared next+day it 
was simply a mass of scurrilous and vindictive abuse. 
Stambouloff had nothing to help him through those 
cruel days of disappointment. The blow was hard 
indeed to bear, and men who have, in other spheres, 
suddenly received such crushing blows, and felt their 
whole life and mind paralyzed and vilely cast away, can 
sympathize even if they cannot excuse. 

His study and house were simple to a fault and prac- 
tical to ugliness. The bare walls and the comfortless 
chairs, the rooms sparsely decorated with half a dozen 
ill-placed and tawdry ornaments, reminded one of the 
houses of Irish Catholic priests. Cigarettes were the 
only amenity: abundance of these, branded with his 
own name, of his own special tobacco. But the indivi- 
duality of the man submerged all these details, and 
whilst in his presence one could only watch him and 
listen to him with amazement, tempered at times by a 
kind of vague fear. He had sound sporting instincts 
and was fond of sport of many kinds—a fair shot, a good 
card-player, but chiefly devoted to gambling games. To 
see him and to talk with him was an education and a 
discipline. The remembrance of him will always be 
one of the deepest and most lasting impressions of 
their lives to those who knew him. 

R. P. Manarry. 
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THE SITUATION IN MADAGASCAR. 


T° military men who knew Madagascar, the choice 
of route made by the French Commander appeared 
extraordinary, and the result has already shown that it 
was unwise. It is probable that General Duchesne was 
influenced in his decision by two considerations. First, 
the dread of hurricanes, which not unfrequently visit the 
East Coast at the beginning of each year ; and secondly, 
the support he was led to expect from the Sakalava 
tribe. With regard to the first of these points, however, 
it should have been borne in mind that the serious part 
of the expedition did not begin until the hurricane 
season was over ; and, as a matter of fact, there was no 
hurricane this year. And as a set-off against the moral 
support afforded by a portion of the lazy and predatory 
Sakalava tribe, it was well known by us that whatever 
warlike capabilities they might show under the ezgis of 
the French tricolour, they would certainly do no work, 
nor carry an ounce of provisions or baggage. On the 
other hand, there was good reason to believe that judi- 
cious treatment of the borojana (pronounced ‘‘boorzan”’) 
on the East Coast, would have resulted in securing the 
invaluable aid of some at least of these patient sons of 
Issachar. It is already evident that the choice of the 
Mojunga (pronounced ‘‘ Mozungar”) route has caused 
an immense addition to the expense of the expedition, 
on account of lives lost and time wasted. Again, the 
absence of sufficient provision for the sick points to a 
neglect which, if it had occurred to our troops, would 
have raised a storm of indignation against the military 
authorities. Not that the proportion of sickness and 
mortality among the French has been greater than was 
anticipated. In fact, high as it is, it still keeps below 
that of our own troops in the Ashantee campaign. 
General Duchesne has, in my opinion, considerably over- 
estimated the prowess of the Hovas, and has not taken 
sufficient account of the enormous difficulties which the 
transport of food and munitions of war must infallibly 
entail in such a country as Madagascar. It may yet 
prove that the game is worth the candle, but the French 
ratepayer will, unless I am much mistaken, have a rude 
awakening when he comes to settle the little account. 
As regards the purely military part of the programme, 
events seem to show that the campaign will be nearly 
bloodless to the invading army. And, notwithstanding 
the opinions which I hear have been expressed by one 
or two ex-officers, | do not think their presence would 
have kept the Hovas together for ten minutes, much 
less have changed the fortunes of the war. If the French 
had advanced from Tamatave the capital would long 
since have fallen into their hands. 

Perhaps it is a little premature to inquire what they 
will do with the country when they have got possession 
of it. But I wish I could conscientiously say that the 
hopes were well founded which some of us entertained, 
that our merchants would meet with liberal treatment 
and fair dealing at the hands of the French officials in 
Madagascar. We all knew their Government was com- 


‘mitted to a Protectionist policy, and that our traders 


might be somewhat handicapped in the race for wealth 
in the great African island. But if the correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Times” has not greatly exaggerated their action in 
the Courau affair, it would appear as if the French were 
inclined to make a boa-constrictor meal of all our 
interests and concessions. It may be that the cor- 
respondents of some of our newspapers have somewhat 
too warmly espoused the cause of the moribund Hova 
dynasty, and have identified themselves a little too 
ostentatiously with that side of the quarrel. I know how 
difficult it must be for those who enter the charmed 


circle of the beleaguered city to resist the blandishments _ 


of the Hova Premier and his entourage. But even allow- 
ing for a little bias, it is difficult to overestimate the 
gravity and importance of the statements made by the 
“Times” correspondent. That a case which had been 
decided against his fellow-countryman by so able and 
impartial an official as the late Resident-General, M. 
Lacoste, should be reversed and driven out of court 
by a miserable ‘‘ Hova Governor of Mahambo, 
intimidated by the French,” points to a state of things 
which would not be tolerated by a tenth-rate Power ! 
Worse still, the action of the commander of the French 
warship Hugon has put an official seal upon one of the 
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most insolent pieces of chicanery on record. It would 
seem that /appetit vient en mangeant, and that the 
absence of the British flag in Malagasy waters has 
stimulated the French to a surprising degree. It may 
not be irrelevant to consider to what extent the French 
commander relied upon the weakness and forbearance 
of our Foreign Secretary, and how far the result of our 
elections may have disappointed him. For it is clearly 
in the truest interests of the comity of nations that 
such intolerable injustice should be promptly exposed. 
All high-minded Frenchmen will desire it, and will 
recognize that to restrain such lawlessness renders their 
tenure of Madagascar more secure from interference by 


us. All our traders require is fair-play. 
Francis C. MAvupe. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW NOVEL.* 


R. GEORGE MOORE has been a fitful figure on 
the literary horizon for the last twenty years. His 
position has never been quite defined nor his reputation 
quite assured. He has had the air of a man of letters, 
but has always failed of distinction. He takes rank 
neither with George Meredith nor with Rita; he has 
missed the ear of the é/ite and escaped the eye of the 
public. He has many qualities, but obviously some 
fatal defect, barring him from the full esteem of the one 
and the complete sympathies of the other. He writes 
poems, plays, essays, novels. The poems are with- 
drawn from circulation, the plays damned, and the essays 
discouraged. There remain the novels. The faults of 
his other works were but the pardonable indiscretions of 
his youth ; his novels reveal the more serious constitu- 
tional defects of his middle age. In them will be found 
the germs and seeds of his many failures, the life history 
of the insidious bacilli that have destroyed his reputa- 
tion. It is a disease caught from his early wanderings 
on the boulevards and in the Quartier Latin ; there was 
no resistance in his disposition, and the case seems now 
beyond hope. Handicapped by it, he races for fame with 
panting breath and laboured, painful heart-beats. He 
started well with ‘‘A Modern Lover,” but ‘‘ Spring 
Days” found him limping already. ‘‘A Mummer’s 
Wife” landed him farther, but ‘‘ Mike Fletcher ” has the 
air of the sick-room about it. With ‘‘ Esther Waters” 
he went a long way : the sentimental ‘‘ Mother and Her 
Child” motif gave him aneasy slide ; but with ‘‘Celibates ” 
he will find himself once more out of the running: 
blocked in a cu/-de-sac, confronted by the dead wal! of 
universal distaste, his ailments manifest. 

For, to drop metaphor and come to facts,George Moore, 
though moral enough in purpose, is the least reticent of 
writers, and his lack of reticence amounts to a disease. 
It is not that he writes of unclean things—many writers 
err far more in this direction—but all things of which he 
writes filter through a soiled substratum in his mind 
and come forth blemished. This has been pointed out 
to him again and again. ‘‘A Drama in Muslin” was 
disfigured by the description of the pathway to the 
ruined Irish homestead. ‘‘A Mummer’s Wife” has a 
disgusting account of the physical result of a drunken 
debauch ; ‘‘ Mike Fletcher’s” bath is all that is nude 
and nothing that is artistic. Yet in his newest book 
Mr. Moore is guilty of errors of good taste and offences 
against decency more gross than even these. 

‘ Celibates”” is a volume consisting of three stories. 
Their comprehensive title, borrowed from Balzac, shows 
their author’s intention. It is to deal with those abnormal 
people who lack ¢empérament, in whom sex is dormant, 
a difficult but not an impossible task, certainly not an 
immoral one. Let us see how Mr. George Moore has 
treated it. 

The first story is that of a young girl, Mildred Lawson, 
who lives with her brother in a dull provincial town, 
and is heiress to about £4000 a year and the distillery 
which he manages. She is dissatisfied with her sur- 
roundings, with the young man to whom she is engaged, 
with the commonplace routine of her brother’s middle- 
class household. So she breaks off her engagement, 
takes lessons from a local drawing-master, and goes off 
to London to study Art under his tuition. The National 
Gallery on the students’ days is brilliantly sketched, but 
even there Mildred fails to find complete sfaction. 


* “Celibates.” By George Moore. London: Walter Scott. 1895. 
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‘« Mildred has always feared that she was without a heart, 
and the suspicion that she was heartless had always 
troubled her.” When the drawing-master falls in love 
with her and she is unable to return his affection, the 
fear becomes confirmed, though the description of Mr. 
Hoskin, as given by the author, suggests to the reader 
that her failure may not be due to any abnormality on 
her part. 

‘He had a slight hesitation of speech, an inability to 
express himself in words,” and he ‘‘ created an im- 
pression of a rather foolish, tiresome person.” 
~ However, she is very unhappy about him and her 
own cold temperament, so proceeds to Paris, where she 
meets with another amorous opportunity in the person 
of one Morton Mitchell. 

‘* His singularly small head was higher by some inches 
than any other, bright eyes and white teeth showing 
through a red moustache, and a note of defiance in his 
open-hearted voice made him attractive.” 

Whether it was the singularity of his small, high head, 
or the still more singular circumstances of his bright eyes 
showing through his red moustache, that appealed to 
his heroine, Mr. Moore does not say, but she is at once 
attracted. She wanders with him in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau : ‘‘ like ghosts they pass into the shadow and 
mystery of the trees”; and they talk of art. ‘‘ How 
filmy and grey those top branches; did you ever see 
‘anything so delicate ?” 

never saw anything like this before. TZhis zs 
primeval.” He presses her hands, and ‘‘ remembering 
the place, the hour, and the fact of her having made his 
acquaintance only a few hours before, she thought it 
more becoming to withdraw her hands.... His small 
“head, his big hat, the line of his bent back amused and 
interested her; she liked his abrupt speech, and wondered 
‘if she could love him.” 

In Mr. George Moore’s reading of the celibate 
‘temperament, this curiosity on the part of the lady 
antedates any attention on that of the gentleman ; 
presently she feels an interest in his past, and a ‘‘ long- 
ing to take him in her arms and kiss him” disturbs her 
celibacy and our belief in it. 

A short time after Mildred goes to stay with a 
Mr. Delacour. This incident has even less vraisem- 
dlance than either of the others. There is a Mdme. 

‘Delacour, of whom all that is related is that ‘‘ she 
has wretched health, and never got over the birth 
of her last child” ; the legitimacy of the others is ques- 
tioned, and then her soiled shadow disappears. Her 
husband is Mildred’s third lover. 

‘*Mr. Delacour was fifty, but he was straight and thin, 
and there was no sign of grey in his black hair, which 
fitted close and tight as a skull-cap.”” He is mixed up in 
the Panama scandals, he writes books and publishes a 

aper, to which Mildred contributes money and articles. 

othing of their relations appears ; the story here limps 
confusedly. Mr. Delacour asks her to run away with 
him, though, from what one gleans, it would be taking 
unnecessary trouble. This is the way she relates the 
incident when she returns to her brother : 

““*You mean to say that he asked you to run away with 
him—a married man ?’ 

“Ves; but I said‘* No.” I knewit would ruin him to 
run away with me... .’ 

‘**Itis most extraordinary. You must have been very 
intimate for him to propose such a thing.’ 

“Ves; we were very intimate, but when it came to 
the point I felt that I couldn’t.’ 

Came to the point !’” 

Unable to surrender herself passionately, Mildred 
returns to her brother, and renews her promises to the 
young man to whom she was engaged in the first chapter. 
Still dissatisfied with her feelings towards him, as the 
tale closes she ‘‘threw herself over and over in her 
burning bed, until at last her soul cried out of its lucid 
misery : ‘Give me a passion for God or man, but give 
me a passion. I cannot live without one.’” - 

That this story fails as a story no one will wish to 
deny. It lives in the memory like an after-dinner tale 
told bya drunken man. It is diffuse and rambling, and, 

_ above all, disgracefully coarse. Mr. George Moore has 
done very much better work than this, and I for one 
should have no quarrel with him if, with the exhilaration 
of ‘‘ Esther Waters” still upon him, he committed the 
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mistake of rushing into print before his ideas were 
settled or his plans formulated. He will probably 
rewrite it in a few months; it is a habit of his 
to write and rewrite his books, presenting each succes- 
sive attempt to the public like a child with a blotted 
copy-book. 

But ‘‘ Mildred Lawson” is worse than a bad story ; 
it is a good one deliberately spoilt. Mr. Moore has 
wrenched the word ‘‘ celibacy ” from its meaning ; in his 
hands it becomes merely incontinency. Mildred Lawson 
is not a celibate ; her desire for adventures that have no 
climax is not instinctive purity but instinctive pruriency: 
she is a nasty-minded young woman who has not yet 
been married; she is not celibate in any sense of the 
word. The word, the title, is used apparently only to 
give Mr. Moore an excuse for the betrayal of his 
idiosyncrasies. Lest any one should imagine that I 
have treated Mr. Moore too harshly, or condemned his 
coarseness without sufficient warrant, I will refer them 
to the book and in particular to the unquotable pas- 
sage in which Morton Mitchell argues with himself 
about his feelings for Mildred. For a mixture of 
cold sensuality and hard selfishness it would be difficult 
to find its parallel. There is no point of view from 
which such writing appears permissible, and there are 
many passages which are quite as bad. 

The remaining two stories in the book are no better. 
One, the anecdote of the tramp who commits an indict- 
able offence on the clergyman’s daughter, has appeared 
before, and the other is a mere sketch. 

Now that Mr. Moore, who has undoubted talent, 
who is industrious, conscientious, ambitious, and an 
art critic, should append his name to such a volume 
would be surprising if it were not painfully characteristic. 
For Mr. Moore’s faults are irreclaimable. He lacks the 
subtle sense of delicacy and every refinement of selection. 
He has a fatuous vanity that prevents him learning of 
others, and an absence of humour that prevents him 
seeing for himself. His grossness is nauseating and 
un-English, and unless he can contrive to disguise its 
quality he must fail again and again with a failure that 
no industry can avert and no logrolling obscure. 

FRANK Dansy. 


WEBER AND WAGNER. 


— are critics, I suppose, prepared to insist that 
Weber, like Mozart, is a little passé now. And it 
is true that no composer, save Mozart, is at once so 
widely accepted and so seldom heard ; for even Bach is 
more frequently played and less generally praised. 
At rare intervals Richter, Levi, or Mottl play his 
overtures ; the pieces for piano and orchestra are occa- 
sionally dragged out to display the prowess of a 


-Paderewski or a Sauer; and one or another of the 


piano sonatas sometimes finds its way into a Popular 
Concert programme. But the pieces thus made familiar 
to the public may be counted on one’s ten fingers ; and 
the operas are scarcely sung at all, though they contain 
the finest music that Weber wrote. The composers 
who have lived since Weber, even if they differed on 
every other subject and did not agree as to the value 
of his instrumental music, united to sing a common 
song in praise of the operas. Indeed, so enthusiastic 
were they, that after listening to them any one who does 
not know his Weber well may easily experience a cer- 
tain disappointment on looking carefully for the first 
time at the scores of ‘‘Der Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Oberon,” 
and ‘‘Euryanthe”; and it is perhaps because they 
have experienced that disappointment that some critics 
whose opinions are worth considering have come 
to think that a faith in Weber is nothing more than 
a part of the creed learned by every honest 
Wagnerite at the Master’s knee. But it need be 
nothing so foolish, so baseless. If you look, and look 
rightly, for the right thing in Weber’s music, dis- 
appointment is impossible; though I admit that the 
man who professes to find there the great qualities he 
finds in Mozart, Beethoven, or any of the giants, must 
be in very sad case. Grandeur, pure beauty, and high 
expressiveness are alike wanting. You look as vainly 
for such touches as the divine last dozen bars ‘‘ Or sai 
chi l’onore,” in ‘‘Don Giovanni,” or the deep emotion 
of the sobbing bass at ‘‘the first fruits of them that 
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sleep” in ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” as for the 
stately splendour of ‘‘Come and thank him” in the 
‘*Christmas Oratorio,” or the passion of ‘‘ Tristan.” 
His music never develops in step with the movement of 
the drama he treats; if he writes a tragic scene he is 
apt to commence with a scream, and if he is not at his 
best even the scream may degenerate into a whimper 
before the moment for the climax has arrived. Like 
Spohr, with whom he had much in common, despite the 
difference between his mercurial temperament and the 
pedagogic gravity of the composer of ‘‘ The Last Judg- 
ment,” he set great store upon his learning, and was 
fond of trivial themes that admitted of obvious contra- 
puntal treatment. Even when he avoided that failing 
his music is often uncouth and ponderous, while on its 
surface lies a superfluous highly coloured froth. The 
basses move with leaden-footed reluctance ; the melodies 
consist largely of ineffective arpeggios on long-drawn 
chords ; the embroidery seems greatly in excess of modest 
needs, All this may be conceded without affecting 
Weber’s claim to a place amongst the composers ; 
for that claim is supported in a lesser degree by the 
gifts which he shared, even if his share was small, with 
the greater masters of music, than by his miraculous 
power of vividly drawing and painting in music the 
things that kindled his imagination. Drawing and 
painting, | say, for whereas the other musicians sang 
the emotions that they experienced, Weber’s music 
gives you the impression that he depicted the things he 
saw, that melody and harmony were to him as lines and 
colours to the painter. He is first and perhaps greatest 
of all the musicians who have attempted landscape ; and 
that froth of seemingly superfluous colour and excess 
of melodic embroidery, instead of being in excess and 
superfluous, are the very essence of his music. Being a 
factor of the Romantic movement, that mighty rebellion 
against the tyranny of a world of footrules and ledgers, 
he lived and worked in a world where two and two might 
make five or seven or any number you pleased and where 
footrules were unknown; he took small interest in drama 
taken out of the lives of ordinary men and enacted 
amidst everyday surroundings ; his imagination lit up 
only when he thought of haunted glens and ghouls and 
evil spirits, the fantastic world and life that goes on 
underneath the ocean, or of men or women held by 
ghastly spells. Hence his operas are not so much 
musical dramas as series of tableaux, gorgeous glow- 
ing pictures of unheard-of things; in them we must 
expect only to find the elvish, the fantastic, the wild and 
weird and grotesquely horrible ; and to look for drama, 
captivating loveliness, and emotional utterance, is to 
look for qualities which Weber did not try to attain, or 
only in a small measure and not very successfully. And 
if we consider carefully the remarks of the best critics 
amongst the later masters, Berlioz and Wagner, we 
can see that they knew Weber had not attained these 
high qualities, that what they grew enthusiastic over 
was his astonishing pictorial gift, shown, first, in the 
pictures his imagination presented to him, and second, 
in the way he projected those pictures on to the music 
paper before him, using the common musician's devices 
of his day to suggest line, colour, space, and atmosphere. 

The precise provocation of this article was a perform- 
ance of ‘‘Lohengrin” on Tuesday evening. Covent 
Garden has rarely reached so high a degree of interpre- 
tative excellence. Mancinelli, Sir A. Harris’s only 
conductor, was, if not inspired, at least industrious, 
moderate, and careful; Plangon’s King, in spite of 
Plangon’s curious effeminacy, was noble and almost 
king-like; and if Vignas made an amusingly vain 
Lohengrin, and Eames looked too much the modern 
society lady to be of any great use as the medieval 
Elsa, at any rate Giulia Ravogli both looked and acted 
Ortruda, and Maurel’s Telramund was vital and full of 
barbaric dignity. The chorus, too, showed occasional 
signs of life, and the quaint animal which Sir Augustus 
annually offers us in place of a swan resembled a goose 
less than usual. During the first act the drama pro- 
ceeded with charming, almost Mozartean, smoothness ; 
and I was surprised to find that the smoother it went 
the more irresistibly the music reminded me of Weber, 
until I remembered that ‘‘ Lohengrin” is Wagner's 
most Weberish opera, and that in his youth Wagner 
heard Weber sung, not as he is sung now—that is, 
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like an early Wagner music-drama—but as Weber 
intended it to be sung, like a later Mozart opera. 
For Weber stood very near to Mozart, modern as 
he often seems. He was born before Mozart died ; 
he worshipped him and absolutely refused to speak 
to Salieri because Salieri had been Mozart's enemy ; 
and it is easy to see, when once we rid ourselves of the 
idea that he was a rudimentary music-dramatist, that in 
his music he adhered as closely to Mozartean simplicity 
as his very different genius would permit. Perhaps, 
after all, it is his greatest glory that he is the con- 
necting link between Mozart and Wagner, between 
the greatest composer born into the eighteenth century 
and the greatest born into the nineteenth; for the 
musical-pictorial art which he evolved from Mozart's 
technique was used by Wagner with only the slightest 
modifications in the making of his.music-dramas. But 
whereas Weber was a factor in the Romantic movement 
when it was most magnificently unreasonable, Wagner 
came later, and though he felt the force of the current, it 
did not carry him into the absurdities that weaken —for 
they do weaken—much of Weber’s work. Wagner has 
been described as Weber, as Weber might have become ; 
but the truth is that he was Weber's younger brother, 
who took Weber’s art and used it to nobler ends with a 
degree of intellect, dramatic power, invention, and pas- 
sion which Weber did not possess. To Weber the 
scenery was the important thing, and humanity almost 
seemed to be dragged in because the human voice was in- 
dispensable; but Wagner, going back to Mozart, restored 
humanity to its proper place, thus making his opera into 
real drama, and kept the fantastic creatures who haunted 
Weber’s woods and glens and streams only as emblems 
of the natural forces that war with or against humanity. 
Above all, he got rid of Weber’s stage villains—for 
Samiel is merely the stage villain of commerce; and 
instead of the dusk and shadow in which Weber's fancy 
loved to roam he gives us sunlight and the sweet air. 
‘* Lohengrin ” is full of sunlight and freshness, full, too, 
of a finer mystery than ever Weber dreamed of, the 
mystery with which the most delicate German imagina- 
tion invested the broad rivers that flowed through the 
black forests from some far-away land of unchangeable 
stillness and beauty, some ‘‘land of eternal dawn,” 
as Wagner calls it. No more Mozartean music is in 
existence, save Mozart’s own, than that first act of 
‘* Lohengrin,” where Wagner by dint of being Weberish 
came nearer to Mozart than ever Weber came; for 
Weber never wrote anything which, regarded as absolute 
music, apart from its emotional significance, or the 
picture it suggests to the inner eye, is so purely beau- 
tiful as, for instance, the bit of chorus sung after 
Lohengrin concludes his little arrangement with Elsa. 
Both the first and the second acts are full of such melo- 
dies, any two of which would prove Wagner to be the 
greatest melody writer of the century ; and those critics 
who say that Verdi is greater because his melodies are 
more like Mozart’s in form, would have said, had they 
lived last century, that Salieri was greater than Mozart 
because Salieri’s melodies were more like Hasse’s in form. 
Perhaps the last act might be quite as exquisite on the 
stage, for it is even more exquisite in the score; but that 
we shall not know until our operatic singers abandon their 
vanity and their melodrama, and by reading an occasional 
book, and sometimes going out into the world, learn how 
much they themselves would gain if they always worked 
with artistic sincerity for the perfection with which the 


first act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” was given on Tuesday evening. 
J. F.R. 


THE SEASON’S MORAL, 


OW that the theatrical season is over, is there any 
moral to be drawn? I do not mean by literary fac- 
tions—Ibsenites and anti-Ibsenites and the like—but 
by, let us say, a manager with enough money at.stake 
to make him anxious to get some guidance for next 
season. Tohim, as faras I can see, the season has been 
like Ibsen’s plays: the moral is that there is no moral. 
The outcry against Ibsen has been deferred to carefully. 
‘*Little Eyolf” has been boycotted; and none of the 
older plays have been touched in English, whilst there 
has been a plentiful supply of what was described the 
other day, in contradistinction to Ibsen’s work, as ‘‘the 
drama that the public likes and the public’ pays for.” 
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Need I add that in most cases the public has not liked it 
and has declined to pay for it. What is a manager to 
do? He responds to the demand for honest, wholesome, 
English murder, suicide and adultery, by commissioning 
M. Sardou to supply those solid native articles; and 
lo! bottomless disaster, worse than the worst Ibsen 
ever threatened. He tries the newest English psycho- 
logical drama, with an interestingly improper heroine 
who throws the Bible into the fire. The press proclaims 
a masterpiece—where is that masterpiece now? The 
infallible Mrs. Tanqueray is revived, and does not draw 
a sixpence. Mr. Grundy, as an expert in ‘‘construc- 
tion,” with daring views on the great marriage question, 
is called in; but his ‘‘Slaves of the Ring” perishes 
without having enjoyed a seventieth part of the popu- 
larity of ‘A Doll’s House.” Even Henry Arthur Jones, 
the strong and successful, has no more than a Norwe- 
gian success: the manager might have produced ‘‘The 
League of Youth” instead of ‘‘The Triumph of the 
Philistines” without being any the poorer. What a 
muddle it all seems! That safe old hand Sardou, play- 
ing the safe old game according to the safe old rules, 
fails ignominiously. Those safe old hands Pinero, 
Grundy, and Jones, cautiously playing the new game 
according to the safe old rules, fail to retrieve the situa- 
tion. One must not forget, however, that perform- 
-ances have to be taken into account as well as plays. 
Sardou’s contribution, ‘‘ Delia Harding,” was adequately 
acted—much better than it deserved in Miss Marion 
Terry’s case—and may be dismissed as having failed 
hopelessly on its merits. ‘‘Mrs. Ebbsmith,” badly cast 
and badly acted except for Mrs. Campbell’s Agnes and 
Mr. Hare’s Duke of St. Olpherts, did not begin to flag 
until the withdrawal of Mrs. Campbell brought out all 
the defects in the performance. ‘‘Slaves of the Ring,” 
though better cast, was worse acted than ‘Mrs. 
Ebbsmith”; and ‘‘The Triumph of the Philistines” 
never got fairly on to the stage, the strong and 
sympathetic parts being just enough underplayed to 
take the edge off the performance. This points to the 
difficulty which has been apparent for the last five or six 
years : namely, that the public are getting tired of the 
old-fashioned plays faster than the actors are learning to 
make the new ones effective. The unfortunate new 
dramatist has, therefore, to write plays so extraordinarily 
good that, like Mozart’s operas, they succeed in spite of 
inadequate execution. This is all very well for geniuses 
like Ibsen ; but it is rather hard on the ordinary purveyor 
of the drama. The managers do not seem to me yet to 
grasp this feature of the situation. If they did, they 
would only meddle with the strongest specimens of the 
new drama, instead of timidly going to the old firms and 
ordering moderate plays cut in the new style. No 
doubt the success of ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” 
and ‘‘ The Case of Rebellious Susan” seemed to support 
the view that the new style had better be tried cautiously 
by an old hand. But then ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray” had not 
really the faintest touch of the new spirit in it; and 
recent events suggest that its success was due to a 
happy cast of the dice by which the play found an 
actress who doubled its value and had hers doubled by 
it. For we have this season seen the play without the 
actress and the actress without the play, with dis- 
appointing results in both cases. As to ‘‘ Rebellious 
Susan” it was, on the outside, an amusing and naughty 
comedy, acted by the company which has since made a 
success of Mr. Carton’s scatterbrained and conven- 
tionally sentimental ‘‘Home Secretary.” The fact that 
“The Triumph of the Philistines,” in which the element 
of social criticism was pushed well to the front of 
the play, and in which the element of amusing and 
naughty comedy was confined to one part, only suc- 
ceeded in respect of this very part, and did not hold 
the stage long, completes the demonstration that 
the moral drawn from the success of Mrs. Tanqueray 
and Rebellious Susan was the wrong moral, and that 
for the present it is dangerous to meddle with plays of 
the new type unless they are strong enough to be 
‘factor proof.” Thus it would appear that Mr. 
Alexander was ill advised to produce ‘‘ The Triumph of 
the Philistines” with such a work as Sudermann’s 
**Home” (‘ Magda”) up his sleeve. Home” will 
hold as much acting as even Duse can put into it; 
but the play was handicapped in Duse’s hands by a 
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language that the audience did not understand. The 
general complaints made that the situation in the 
last act was strained and weak, were due, I suspect, 
to the failure of the audience to catch the meaning, or at 
least the full force, of the speech which brings about the 
catastrophe. Magda, after many years of work and 
finally of great success as an independent woman, 
working as a public singer, becomes reconciled to her 
father, a fanatical believer in the old ideals of family 
honour and manly supremacy. She has a child whose 
father turns up among the intimate friends of the family. 
Her father demands that she shall marry this man as a 
point of honour. She submits to this and to the sacrifice 
of her profession until the man demands also that she 
shall part with the child in order to save appearances. 
Magda then turns on him and overwhelms him with 
scorn. Her father insists. She defies her father, who 
attempts to kill her and is struck down by paralysis in 
the act. To any one who is only following in a general 
way what is happening, this catastrophe must indeed 
appear inadequately motived and over-strained. So 
would the story of Othello under the same circumstances. 
But when the dialogue is fully understood, there are few 
strokes of drama more effective and convincing than the 
climax of the final scene between the father and 
daughter, when she at last asks him the terrible ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How do you know that he was the only one?” 
After that, the catastrophe comes quite inevitably ; and 
there is no reason to doubt that in an English version it 
would justify itself fully. Mr. Alexander could not 
easily have got Magda played as Duse played her ; but 
he could have got her played well enough to make much 
more effect than those parts in Mr. Jones’s play which 
missed fire through underacting. In truth, Magda is so 
excellent an acting part that it would be very hard for 
an actress of any standing to fail in it. All this, how- 
ever, is wisdom after the event. At the beginning 
of the season Sudermann was an unknown quantity ; 
and everything pointed to the expediency of pro- 
ducing ‘‘ The Triumph of the Philistines.” Besides, Mr. 
Alexander had already made a heroic contribution to the 
cause of art by venturing on Mr. Henry James’s ‘‘ Guy 
Domville,” and producing it with great care and unstinted 
liberality, though the result was one for which he could 
hardly have been quite unprepared. The play, delicately 
written and admirably performed, was too fine for the 
audience ; and the gallery first-nighters behaved very 
badly, as they did subsequently, more excusably, at 
‘* Delia Harding,” though after that they happily pulled 
themselves together, and conducted themselves decently 
during the rest of the season. The production of ‘‘Guy 
Domville” was an attempt to conquer new territory by 
a coup de main; and that sort of enterprise needs a 
heavier weapon than Mr. Henry James forges. Then, 
too, Mr. Henry James’s intellectual fastidiousness re- 
mains untouched by the resurgent energy and wilfulness 
of the new spirit. It takes us back to the exhausted 
atmosphere of George Eliot, Huxley, and Tyndall, 
instead of thrusting us forward into the invigorating 
strife raised by Wagner, Ibsen, and Sudermann. That 
verdant dupe of the lunacy specialists, Dr. Max Nordau, 
would hardly recognize in Mr. Henry James the “‘ stig- 
mata of degeneration,” which no dramatist at present 
can afford to be without. Mr. Alexander should have 
struck his blow with the arm of Ibsen or Sudermann, 
or else kept to the old ground. And it appears 
that neither Mr. Pinero, Mr. Grundy, nor Mr. Jones 
could have helped him any better than Mr. Henry James. 
Moral, apparently: those who make half revolutions 
dig their own graves. 

But it must be remembered, as a check to the folly 
of moralizing, that the plays which belong to no 
“movement,” and in which the authors have gratified 
their fancies without reference to any views, have 
prospered—at least, they have not been withdrawn. In 
‘*The Passport,” ‘‘The Prude’s Progress,” and ‘‘ The 
Strange Adventures of Miss Brown,” you have imagina- 
tion, humour, and a sense of character within the limits 
of good fellowship. These qualities will carry a good 
deal of psychology and social doctrine about the un- 
happiness of marriage, the emancipation of woman, and 
so forth, if the loading be judiciously done. But the 
psychology and the doctrine can be done without, 
whereas the imagination, the humour, the sympathetic 
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sense of character, whether blunt and vulgar or acute 
and subtle, are indispensable. It was the purest snobbery 
of criticism which this season reverently hailed ‘‘ The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith” as a masterpiece, and saluted 
‘The Prude’s Progress” with a supercilious nod. I 
rather congratulate myself on having been polite to the 
three unpretending successes, and on having cut Mrs. 
Ebbsmith dead at first sight. 

Here again it should be noted that these three suc- 
cessful plays, unlike ‘Mrs. Ebbsmith” and ‘The 
Philistines,” are very well cast and very well acted, 
‘The Passport” especially being played for all it is 
worth by an exceptionally strong and well suited com- 
pany. Another apparently successful play was Mr. 
Carton’s ‘‘Home Secretary.” Mr. Carton, beside the 
pleasant gift of lightness of heart, has at least imagina- 
tion and humour enough to assimilate the imaginative 
and humorous work of other authors, and to make up 
a pasticcio of the parts in which a London audience de- 
lights to see certain favourite artists : Mr. Lewis Waller 
as Captain Swift, Miss Neilson as the austerely angelic 
wife of an erring mortal man, Miss Moore as a bewitch- 
ing flirt, Mr. Sydney Brough as a good-hearted young 
gentleman with a sympathetically comic love affair, and 
Mr. Wyndham as a reformed rake. For my part, I 
wish Mr. Wyndham had never reformed. In the old 
days, when he sipped every flower and changed every 
hour, when he sowed acres of wild oats and violated 
every moral obligation, one foresaw that the pace would 
not last, and one hoped that he would presently go 
deeper into life and art, and do the fullest justice to his 
admirable talent as an actor. Unhappily, instead of 
doing this, he played the insufferable John Mildmay, 
became serious, and gave up acting altogether to 
exhibit himself as a quiet gentleman, who can act in the 
old scandalous fashion if he likes, but prefers, as a man 
of heart, to refrain. The refraint is no doubt impres- 
sive ; but it is getting tiresome as a pose, though I 
should be delighted to see itin a real part. Rosmer, 
for instance, would be an excellent part for Mr. Wynd- 
ham in his latest vein. 

I now propose to banish the theatre from my mind for 
a couple of months at least. Since January I have 
devoted to it far too much of what was meant for man- 
kind. I could hardly have gone back to it even for the 
above retrospect had I not been led gently by Miss 
Cissie Loftus, whose imitations of popular actors I 
studied with much interest at the Palace Theatre the 
other evening. Nothing teaches a critic more than a 
study of how far a great artist can be imitated. As a 
musical critic I learnt a great deal from a comparison of 
Miss Nettie Carpenter with Sarasate, and Miss 
Szumowska with Paderewski; and I am the wiser now 
for seeing how much more of Sarah Bernhardt Miss 
Loftus can reproduce than of Miss Rehan. But it is not 
as a mimic that Miss Loftus fascinates the public. The 
imitation, clever and delicate as it is, is only an excuse 
for the reality, which is Miss Loftus herself ; and I shall 
not analyze the qualities which go to make up her very 
attractive personality until I see her on another stage 
acting at first hand. Among other artists whom I saw 
at the Palace were Miss Clara Wieland and the illustrious 
Miss Lottie Collins. Miss Wieland is very interesting 
from the critic’s point of view. Her singing, her 
dancing, her pantomime, her ogling, her cleverness, 
even her plump sort of prettiness, are as smart and 
artistic as they need be; and yet it is impossible to 
detect in her any enjoyment of what she does, or any 
sympathetic sense of its charm. She seems to have 
observed that such things are effective, and to have in- 
dustriously learnt to do and to be accordingly. Miss 
Lottie Collins, on the other hand, has still her Tarara- 
resque diable au corps ; but all the music has gone from 
her singing, because, in her determination to deliver her 
tines pointedly, she forgets to keep up the swing of the 
tune, and allows her comic-song singing to decay into 
mere seventh-rate character acting. A tune treated in 
that way is a tune spoilt; and the words of a music- 
hall song are never worth spoiling the tune for. I 
respectfully assure Miss Collins that unless she promptly 
recaptures the art of keeping the musical lilt perfectly in 
step with every syllable of the words, she will soon find 
her popularity degringolading from the summit on 
which the Tarara craze exalted it. G. B. S. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT.—XII. 
AND ‘‘ Compound” Bonuses. 


HE difference between a “simple” and a ‘‘ com- 
pound” bonus on a life policy has already been 
explained in this series of articles. A simple bonus is 
calculated at a given percentage on the original sum 
assured, without regard to any previous bonuses that 
may already have been allotted to the policy ; whereas 
a compound bonus is calculated on the whole amount of 
the policy as increased by previous bonuses. The differ- 
ence, in fact, is precisely analogous to the difference 
between simple and compound interest ; and, although 
the results of a comparison of the two systems are not 
so surprising as those with which Mr. Barlow astonished 
Tommy Merton in the story of the twenty-four horse- 
shoe nails, they are nevertheless well worth the attention 
of investors in endowment insurances. 

For purposes of illustration, we select two proprietary 
companies of long standing and established repute— 
the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company 
and the Royal Insurance Company—each of them having 
an extensive business in both Fire and Life Depart- 
ments, and each conducted with prudence and ability ; 
the one declaring, at its last investigation, a compound 
reversionary bonus of 29s. per cent per annum, and the 
other a simple reversionary bonus of 30s. per cent per 
annum. The following are the results which an endow- 
ment insurer may look for in each case, on the assump- 
tion that the existing rate of bonus is maintained : 
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The multiplying effect of the compound bonus is 
forcibly illustrated by the third example, from which it 
will be seen that the North British and Mercantile Com- 
pany offers to an endowment insurer for a term of thirty- 
five years results at least equivalent to a return of the 
premiums improved at 2} per cent compound interest, 
besides insuring his life during the currency of the 
policy. As we have said before, this is as much as can 
reasonably be expected from any office, notwithstanding 
the misleading statements in certain prospectuses which 
we have already exposed. 

The North British and Mercantile Insurance Company 
was established in 1809, and has always borne a high 
character. Unusual interest attaches to the quinquennial 
investigation due at the end of the present year, on 
account of the exceptional arrangement entered into 
nearly five years ago with the Civil Service Insurance 
Society. That arrangement was doubtless regarded by 
the contracting parties as mutually beneficial. As to 
the benefit on the side of the civil servants there can at 
least be no question. They have to thank their astute 
colleagues on the council of their society that they are 
now enabled to insure their lives in one of the. best 
offices in the world at rates 15 per cent less than those 
demanded from ordinary policyholders, to say nothing 
of certain minor advantages. Whether the directors of 
the company proved themselves equally skilful as nego- 
tiators is not quite so certain. It is true that they have 
obtained upwards of three millions of additional business, 
and that the only item of expense on their side is the 
extra clerical work, which probably does not cost more 
than 1 per cent of the amount the civil servants pay 
over. Thus the total cost of the arrangement may be 
put at 16 per cent of the additional premium income ; 
and, bearing in mind that civil servants are a decidedly 
healthy class, the compact may so far be regarded as a 
fair one. The directors could scarcely be expected to 
foresee the phenomenal rise which has recently taken 
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place in the prices of first-class securities, although this 
circumstance may, as time goes on, cause them some 
embarrassment in investing their largely increased pre- 
mium income. But there is another point on which, 
as it seems to us, the civil servants distinctly ‘‘ scored 
off” the directors. They succeeded in obtaining 
similar conditions for endowment insurances to those 
agreed upon for policies for the whole term of life; 
and the result in the case of an endowment insurance 
for a short term is particularly favourable. The com- 
pany would reply, we presume, that such policies 
are not often wanted by civil servants. Perhaps 
not; but for those who do want them we venture 
to assert that there is no more profitable investment 
to be met with in the whole range of life insurance 
practice. 

The Royal Insurance Company has just completed its 
fiftieth year of existence, and, owing to successive 
amalgamations with smaller concerns, has become the 
largest fire office in the world. A large fire business is 
sometimes represented as an advantage from a life 
insurer’s point of view, and so it is when the share- 
holders are content—as in the case of the Atlas Assurance 
Company, on which we commented recently—with a 
small contribution from the life insurance fund. This, 
as we shall see presently, is far from being the case with 
the ‘‘ Royal” shareholders. We have already shown 
that the ‘‘ Royal” simple bonus of 30s. per cent does 
not yield an investor nearly so good a return as the 
compound bonus of 29s. per cent declared by the North 
British and Mercantile Company; but this is not the only 
respect in which the former office suffers by the com- 
parison. The bonus is only payable for each complete 
year of insurance; and, as a _ policyholder cannot 
complete the year without becoming liable for a fresh 
premium, it follows that insurers for the whole of life 
and endowment insurers who die before the maturity of 
their policies lose one year’s bonus as compared with 
insurers in most other offices. The same practice exists 
as regards the zn/erim bonuses. Thus, we find the North 
British and Mercantile Company granting an inéerim 
bonus of £1 per cent on the sum originally assured, 
and on all previous bonuses, in respect of each premium 
paid, while the Royal Insurance Company pays at pre- 
cisely the same rate on the original amount only, and 
in respect of each complete year since the last investiga- 
tion. So unfairly does this system work that, if an 
insurer for, say, £1000 in the ‘‘ Royal” office dies 
after making five payments during a quinquennium, his 
heirs receive but £40 in respect of that period instead 
of £75. 

Now, how is this disparity between the two offices to 
be accounted for, seeing that the ‘‘ Royal” is admittedly 
well conducted? The reason lies simply in the excessive 
greed of the shareholders of that institution. At the 
last division of surplus funds by the North British 
Company the policies in force amounted to £ 18,794,386, 
and the shareholders’ profit for the five years was 
471,202. At the recent investigation of the Royal 
Company the amount of the policies in force was 
£ 13,370,847, and theshareholderstook £125,234! True, 

ey have abated something of the 25 per cent which they 
have hitherto appropriated. Otherwise they could not 
have maintained their 30s. bonus, and that would have 
been indeed disastrous. But the North British share- 
holders restrict themselves to a comparatively modest 
1o per cent of the surplus, leaving the rest for the 
policyholders ; and, given two equally well managed 
companies, it has yet to be discovered how to make less 
than 78 per cent of the profits in one of them equal to 
go per cent in the other. The ‘‘ Royal” directors had 
better give up the attempt, and revise their constitution 
before it is too late. 

Curiously enough, this company, which doubtless 
cast jealous eyes on the North British capture of the 
whole of the Civil Service business, has itself accom- 
modated Poor-law officers with a perpetual discount 
of 15 percent. But, for the reasons we have given, the 
concession is less valuable than that secured by the 
Civil Service Insurance Society; and this fact is well 
worth the attention of the employees of Her Majesty’s 
Post Office, to whom, if we are not greatly misinformed, 
the Royal Insurance Company has for some time past 
been making affectionate overtures. 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


"THROUGHOUT the week money was obtainable in 
abundance at } per cent for one day or short 
periods, and the rate was not affected by the payment 
of the final instalment on the United States Four per 
Cent loan. The withdrawal of money to Paris in con- 
nection with the Russo-Chinese loan caused only a 
temporary fall in the Paris cheque, which has since risen 
steadily. The rise seems likely to continue, as there is 
a strong demand for remittances on London, owing to 
the repayment of money borrowed by the French 
operators who applied for the Chinese loan, and to the 
fact that the French will have to remit more money to 
London in payment of their subscriptions to the Brazilian 
loan. Neither the Brazilian nor the Russo-Chinese loan 
can be described as a success. The allotments for the 
Brazilian loan were ‘‘in full,” and it was quoted on 
Thursday at } discount; on the same day the Russo- 
Chinese loan was 1} below last week’s price. The 
decision of the Japanese Government to have their 
416,000,000 paid out in London is important, as it 
probably points to their intention of purchasing war 
material in England. All this will have its effect on the 
discount market, which was very quiet during the past 
week, and will in all likelihood remain so for some time 
to come. The rate for three months’ paper varied 
between ,°; and § per cent; for four months’ paper 
between § and } per cent; and for six months’, between 
and { percent. The Bank rate is unchanged. 


Business on the Stock Exchange, with the exception 
of the South African and Australian Mining Markets, 
was restricted and the tone was dull, partly because of 
the Settlement, but chiefly because of the weakness of the 
Foreign Market and the fluctuations in Consols. Recent 
events in Bulgaria have produced a somewhat uneasy 
feeling among Continental operators, and this, taken 
together with the large ‘‘bull” account in Paris and 
Berlin, and the German selling of Chinese and other 
stocks that have been taken up by the French, tended to 
depress the Foreign stocks. Prices in most of the other 
markets fell in sympathy. Preparations for the coming 
holiday season are likely to further curtail business, 
except in mining shares, which have shown no sign of 
dullness as yet. Home Government Securities were 
weak, and Consols declined on Thursday to 106}% for 
money, and 107 for the account. The reason is the 
opening of ‘‘ bear” accounts in Consols by operators. 
who have ‘‘bull”’ accounts open in other markets and 
wish to guard against possible losses in the event of a 
political crisis in South-Eastern Europe. Indian and 
Colonial Stocks were also flat. 


The weakness of Consols and the heavy account for 
the rise revealed during the Settlement combined with 
the disappointing Chatham dividend to depress Home 
Railways. Continuation rates, too, were stiff, especially 
in the case of Scotch railways, which consequently 
showed a marked decline. Both ‘‘ passenger” and 
‘heavy ” stocks were dull. Their firmness on Monday 
was only momentary; it was due to the declaration of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire dividend, which was at 
the rate of 3} per cent with £25,000 carried forward, as 
compared with 3} per cent with £22,156 carried forward 
last year. The Scotch lines were again well to the 
front in the weekly traffic returns. The Caledonian and 
the North British head the list with increases of £9249 
and £5631 respectively. Next come the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincoln with £2784, the Great Northern 
with £2754, the Great North of Scotland with £1914, 
the South-Eastern with £1124, the London and Brighton 
with £1002, the Great Northern of Ireland with £817, 
&c. The increase in the Midland traffic is only £675 ; 
still it looks well by contrast with the large decreases 
we have had to record of late. Among the railways 
that show noteworthy decreases in traffic returns are the 
North-Eastern with £6813 decrease, the Great Western 
with £5990, the London and North-Western with 
41530, and the Taff Vale with £859. 


In the American Railway Market the account was 
light, and money was plentiful at low rates. Dealings, 
however, were not very numerous, and they were almost 
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all due to New York operators. Atchison issues were in 
strong demand on Boston account. The publication of 
the crop reports and the increase in the receipts of most 
of the railways also caused some activity in the market, 
which has been generally steady notwithstanding the 
apprehension of large shipments of gold from New York. 
A small amount of gold was actually shipped, but not 
enough to affect the Treasury reserve in any way. 


Canadian Pacific shares declined on Wednesday to 

}, because of a report that the capital of the Company 
is to be increased. On Thursday they dropped to 513. 
Grand Trunk stock and Mexican Railways were dull, 
with a weak tendency. There were few transactions in 
South American Railways, which fluctuated irregularly ; 
they were on the whole flat, without any movement in 
prices of importance. Continental sales on the part of 
Berlin and Paris operators caused weakness in the tone 
of the Foreign Market. ‘There was a fall in Spanish 
four per Cents on account of the troubles in Cuba, 
which seem likely to involve the Spanish Government in 
financial difficulties. 


The report of the London and County Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, for the half-year ended 30 June has been 
issued. The directors state that, after paying interest 
to customers and all charges, making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, and allowing £28,468 for rebate on 
bills not due, the net profits amount to £200,916. 
This sum, added to £65,502, the balance brought 
forward from the last account, makes a total of 
£266,418. The directors have declared an interim 
dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent, which will 
absorb £200,000, leaving the sum of £66,418 to be 
carried to the new account. 


It is stated that the net profits of Harrod’s Stores, 
Limited, for the half-year just ended show an increase 
of £5000 over the corresponding half of last year. 
These profits, we are informed, are arrived at after 
allowing nearly £7000 for depreciations, interest on 
debentures, &c. 


_ The ‘ Kaffir” market alone was strong and buoyant, 
in spite of the large ‘‘ bull” account and the prevailing 
weakness in the other markets. The mining Settlement 
passed off satisfactorily ; there was abundance of money, 
notwithstanding which, however, the contango rates on 
mining shares ranged from 6 to 30 per cent, 30 per cent 
being the rate charged on East Rands. Throughout the 
week the upward movement was sustained in the majority 
of African mines. Realizations in connection with the 
Settlement were considerable, but French operators 
have again been buying freely, and there is no reason 
to apprehend any fall in prices, for the present at any 
tate. There was some activity in the General Mining 
Market, but the movements in prices were irregular. 
The lower-priced issues were in fair request. The 
shares of the Broken Hill Proprietary Mine were only 
momentarily affected by the news of the fire and the 
unfavourable announcement as to the dividend. . The 
Silver Market was weak, and the price of bar silver 
touched 30jd. on Wednesday. 


We understand that Sir Leslie Falkiner, Bart., has 
resigned his directorship of the Middle Black Reef Gold 
Mines, Limited, and we congratulate that gentleman 
upon his wise adoption of this course. People with 
reputations to lose are better out of such schemes as 
the Middle Black Reef Gold Mines, Limited. 


Messrs. G. H. and A. M. Jay, the brokers to Colen- 
brander’s Matabeland Company, Limited, have written 
to assure us that that concern has really gone to 
allotment. We are not surprised; we anticipated that 
it would. Perhaps Messrs. Jay can also inform us why 
the statutory meeting of this Colenbrander Company 
has been held in such hot haste. Is it to stop all 
inquiry for the space of twelve months? Statutory 
meetings are required to be held within four months of 
the formation of a Company, but this Colenbrander 
meeting was held on Thursday last—within a fortnight 
of formation! No other meeting is now necessary for 


a twelvemonth ; so Mr. Colenbrander and his colleagues 
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will have ample time in which to work with 

criticism. Gourlay’'s Rhodesia Company, which b® 
longs to the same family as the Colenbrander scheme, 
and was brought out at the same time, also held 
its statutory meeting on Thursday last; but of 
this promotion we shall have more to say here- 


after. 


Something new and daring from Africa is as usual the 
feature of the Mining Market. The latest is Mr. Barney 
Barnato’s new issue of ‘‘ Barnato Consols” in 1,250,000 
shares of £1, to take over certain stray claims and 
interests not very clearly defined, but that matters 
nothing. The shares were put on the market at £3, and 
promptly pushed to £4, so that without even the 
customary stroke of a pen Mr. Barnato’s skilful juggling 
has increased his property from £1,250,00 to £5,000,000 
in a few days’ time. 


NEW ISSUES. 


Tue CoLoniAL CONSIGNMENT AND DISTRIBUTING 
Company, LIMITED. 


This is a Company formed to acquire the English 
branch of Nelson Brothers, Limited, frozen meat ware- 
house and salesmen, which has ‘‘ handled and sold up- 
wards of eighty-four million pounds of meat during each 
of the last two years.” The capital of the Company is 
400,000, of which £225,000 is to be taken up in 
45,000 ordinary shares of £5 each; £75,000 in 15,000 
6 per cent cumulative preference shares of £5 each, 
and £100,000 in 44 per cent first mortgage debentures. 
At first sight this prospectus pleasesus. It is drawn up 
in a business-like way, and it is quite possible to believe 
that every one connected with the new Company will 
profit by it. Yet there are some points which we shall 
have to criticize. Let us begin with the favourable 
features of the concern. First of all, Messrs. Nelson 
Brothers, Limited, take the whole of the ordinary shares 
in part payment of the purchase money, and agree to 
hold £200,000 thereof for five years. The profits, too, 
have been certified by Messrs. Chatteris, Nichols & Co. : 

For the year ended 30 Sept. 1893 - £30,188 

30 Sept. 1894 32,683 
These profits seem large enough to secure adequately 
the debenture interest and the sinking fund, which will 
amount to £9750 a year, as well as the £4500 a year of 
the preference shares. Furthermore, Messrs. Chatteris, 
Nichols & Co. certify that the ‘‘ assets acquired by the 
Company were valued in the books and balance sheet of 
Nelson Brothers, Limited, at £205,290.” The sum is 
thus made up: 

Freehold and leasehold land and buildings £127,000 
Machinery, plant, &c. 78,000 


205,000 
Although this sum of £205,000 does not seem to us to 
offer an overlarge margin of security for £175,000 
preference and debenture shares, still it may suffice, 
particularly as £115,000 of the proceeds of the deben- 
tures and preference shares will be employed in the 
business. But why should not some known valuer have 
certified that the freehold and leasehold land and build- 
ings and the machinery and plant were really worth 
205,000? Besides, although ‘Nelson Brothers, 
Limited, have undertaken by the purchase contracts to 
consign to the Company all their meat from their freez- 
ing establishments in New Zealand,” we should not like 
to take shares in a Company which depended upon 
another Company in New Zealand. Still, as Nelson 
Brothers holdthe whole of the ordinary shares, £225,000, 
this objection does not seem to us important. The 
thing we dislike most in the whole prospectus is the 
ordinary waiver clause, and to say this is to admit 
that this prospectus has been well drawn, and that 
the new Company, with E. Montague Nelson as chair- 
man and managing director, may have a prosperous 
career. 
Tue GOONGARRIE (WESTERN AUSTRALIA) GOLDFIELDS, 
Liitep. 
This is but another of those West Australian mining 
enterprises which swarm like ants upon an ant-heap. 
The vendors practically say to the investing public, 
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“*Open your mouth and shut your eyes, and see what 
we will send you”; and as the interests of the vendors 
and the public are not exactly the same, this experiment 
is at the best of times not to be recommended. The 
prospectus seems to us, too, badly drawn, and the 
various gentlemen, mining surveyors (whatever that 
title may mean) and others, who testify to the richness 
of the reef, show a touching unanimity which seems 
calculated to fill the wary with distrust. Mr. Charles 
Crossland, of Coolgardie, for instance, gives a detailed 
account of ‘‘ Boddington,” situate at Goongarrie, which 
it is well to remark, is about seventy-five miles away from 
Coolgardie. He describes reef after reef, showing the 
results of crushing at 2 and 2} ounces per ton; he talks 
about an underlay shaft ‘‘in which coarse and fine 
gold is plainly visible” ; he does not forget to mention 
that the reef has been broken by a shot ‘‘ exposing 
splendid gold almost on every side, in some cases very 
rich,” a perfect ‘‘ open sesame” cave in fact. And Mr. 
Arthur Lisle, mining manager, ‘‘ having gone over the 
workings on Boddington very carefully, and selected 
samples which he tested,” still guards himself by talk- 
ing of an estimated average of 2 ounces to the ton. 
But Mr. Arthur Gull of Goongarrie, who does 
not seem to be either a mining surveyor, or a 
mining manager, or a mining engineer, or a 
mining anything else, is the most optimistic of the 
crew. According to Mr. Gull, ‘‘one part of the reef 
dollied, say, 2 ounces to the ton... another part 
quite 5 ounces to the ton,” and then he lets himself go 
in emulation of Mr. Chas. Crossland, whose words are so 
precisely descriptive that Mr. Gull, too, by chance, uses 
them. The cut reef, he says, ‘‘discloses a really splendid 
show of big coarse gold on both faces from top to 
bottom.” ‘‘Splendid” is good. When two gentlemen, 
one of whom is a mining surveyor and the other of whom 
bears the sacred name of Gull, talk in this enthusiastic 
and harmonious way, it seems as if the capital of the 
Company might be £700,000. But there it is, £70,000 
in £1 shares, 30,000 of which will be taken by the vendors 
in part payment, 10;000 are reserved for additional 
working capital if needed, and the balance of 30,000 
shares are now offered to the public for subscription. 
A promising concern truly. The Prospecting and General 
Developing Company of West Australia, Limited, are, 
the prospectus tells us, the vendors and promoters of 
this Company, and are reselling at a profit, and they 
have fixed the price to be paid for the property at 
%#50,000, viz., 30,000 fully paid shares, and the 
balance in cash or fully paid shares, leaving 20,000 
as a provision for working capital, of which 10,000 
have been warranted. Now, when we add that 
this Prospecting and General Developing Company 
of West Australia, Limited, supply of their own 
bountiful wealth of directors four of the six of this 
new Company, and when we add that the ‘‘ waiver 
clause” is set forth unblushingly, nothing remains for 
us but to declare that, in our opinion, whoever puts 
money into this concern will have reason to regret it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
EURIPIDES THE RATIONALIST. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Trinity CoLLece, Dusuin, 21 July. 


IR,—Your correspondent ‘‘R.” is quite right in saying 
that thereis nothingnewin the opinion that Euripides 
was a rationalist. Further, it is no new thing that a 
dramatist should be condemned for the sentiments which 
he puts into the mouths of his characters, and that he 
should defend himself by pointing to the obvious truth 
that vicious persons will (perhaps) give utterance (occa- 
sionally} to vicious sentiments, and that the dramatist 
will have satisfied all the claims of morality if he visits 
those vicious persons with due punishment. The really 
remarkable thing in the literary attitude of Euripides is 
that, though he was the most famous and admired of the 
three great tragic poets of Greece, he apparently com- 
mitted faults in dramatic construction and pourtrayal of 
character of which even a fifth-rate dramatist would not 
now be capable. It is no solution of this difficulty to 
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say, as ‘‘R.” does, that Euripides desired to make his 
plays vehicles for politics, literary criticism, philosophy, 
morality and rhetoric, and made the gods of secondary 
importance. He could have done this, and yet avoided 
the blunders which Dr. Verrall has pointed out in the 
‘*Alcestis.” It zs a solution to declare that Euripides 
was no artist, ‘‘a botcher”; but it is one which most 
readers of Euripides will repudiate, as quite incompatible 
with the position which he attained in the hearts and 
minds of his fellow countrymen, not to dwell on his 
obvious and positive artistic excellences. Dr. Verrall’s 
theory is also a solution, and, I repeat, it seems to me, 
new and startling and brilliant. To say that Euripides 
was a rationalist is merely to say that he did not believe 
in the gods of his day. Dr. Verrall goes much further 
than this. He holds that Euripides set himself to 
show up the ignorance and fraud which were implied in 
the legends about them. His aim was to help to kilt 
the legend. But, as the drama was under at least semi- 
religious sanctions, the attack could only be made under 
a veil of respect ; glaring impiety would have been worse 
than useless. To undermine the religion of the day 
under the guise of a believer required the genius of 
a Euripides, and he was fortunate enough to have an 
audience which thoroughly entered into his esprit malix 
et railleur. He took in the ‘‘ nonconformist con- 
science” of his time, but his cipher was easily read 
by the audience to whom Aristophanes promises as their 
highest reward that, if they take his advice, ‘‘ there 
will be a whiff of cleverness (d{j0e defuérnros) from their 
very garments all the year round.” Euripides might have 
adopted as the motto of his plays avavyra cuveroiow, és 
épynvéwv yxarife. But he has unfortunately 
taken in the modern world as well as the Philistines 
of his own day. We convict him of blundering when he 
is most eminently succeeding in doing what he tried to 
do. We point to many things in the ‘‘ Alcestis” as un- 
natural and badly managed; they are excellently 
managed for the purpose of the author, and his aim is 
to show how unnatural the story is, and how silly. 
Whatever we may say of the morality of attacking 
religion under the guise of a believer, such an attempt is 
plainly compatible with consummate cleverness. When 
a tasteless ‘‘humourist,” in telling the story of Jonah, 
related how the prophet amused himself by a game 
of golf while immured in the whale, he could hardly 
convince even a child that he was serious, while 
he ran the risk of giving dire offence to much sin- 
cere sentiment. To throw serious discredit on the 
story by means of innuendo would plainly be a very 
delicate task. Yet Euripides managed to show up 
absurdities in legends of his time with such dexterity, 
that, though understood by the defwi, who were 
the vast majority of his audience, he has up to the 
present left the impression of sincerity on the minds of 
modern readers, as he did on the duller among his con- 
temporaries, and he has not given offence save to Aris- 
tophanes and Schlegel. If Dr. Verrall has been the first 
to discover for us the twinkle in the poet’s eye, and the 
wrinkle in which his smile was ambushed, surely we 
may say that he has done a “‘ new and startling” thing. 
—Yours truly, R. Y. TYRRELL. 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
LITTLEHAMPTON, 23 July, 1895. 


Sir,—I cordially join with you in expressing the 
hope that we shall soon hear of Lord Wolseley being 
appointed to the chief post at Army Headquarters. 
Yet it is certainly true that the idea which is attributed 
to the late Government, of appointing Sir Redvers 
Buller as Commander-in-Chief and the Duke of Con- 
naught as Adjutant-General, has been for some time 
under serious consideration. 

It seems to me incredible that any man should 
for a moment be thought more fit to become the chief 
administrator of the army than Lord Wolseley, who is so 
distinguished a commander and so great a benefactor 
to the soldier. To make known to the country that 
so shameful a slight to a faithful and fearless servant 
is in contemplation will surely be enough to prevent 
it.—Your obedient servant, Justice. 
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REVIEWS. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ALPS AND 
CAUCASUS. 


‘*My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus.” By A. F. 
Mummery. London: T. Fisher Unwin. New York : 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. 1895. 


R. MUMMERY is a veritable enfant terrible. He 
laughs, so to speak, at the beards of his fore- 
fathers, and derides the maxims which have been brought 
together in the ‘‘ Mountaineering” volume of the Bad- 
minton Library by three Presidents or ex-Presidents of 
the Alpine Club and four other prominent authorities. 
He refers casually to one person (but does not give his 
name) who possessed more knowledge of mountains 
than is to be found in that entire volume(!) and in several 
places he speaks rather disrespectfully of text-books 
and authorities in general. Impatience of authority is 
an ordinary characteristic of boyhood, but Mr. Mum- 
mery, from such hints as he gives of his age, appears 
long since to have passed his first youth. Whatever his 
age may be, he retains his juvenility. 

‘*Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus” is a narrative of 
a series of escapades, largely infused with nicotine and 
Swiss champagne. These latter incidents are somewhat 
overdone. There are about three dozen references in 
the volume, in separate places, to Bouvier and other 
liquids, eating and drinking, or tobacco. But the bulk 
of the volume is taken up with climbing adventures. 
‘*No contributions to science, or topography, or learning 
of any sort are to be found sandwiched in between the 
story.” “I have,” says the author, ‘‘ only the vaguest 
ideas about theodolites, and as for plane-tables, their 
very name is an abomination.” The naughtiness of the 
book will perhaps cause it to be popular. A creepy 
sensation comes over the reader as the climber creeps 
along, and a feeling arises that he ought to have broken 
his neck years ago, although he has not yet done so. 
At the same time it is not at all obvious why Mr. Mum- 
mery undertakes some of his excursions, such as, for 
example, the Col du Lion, regarding which he says 
‘that no more difficult, circuitous, and inconvenient 
method of getting from Zermatt to Breuil could possibly 
be devised.” 

It is not until the volume is well advanced that one 
learns the principles by which Mr. Mummery is actuated. 
‘*It is obvious,” he says on page 138, after a tirade 
directed against persons who unite mountaineering with 
scientific work, ‘‘that the more difficult an ascent the 
bolder and more significant will usually be the sur- 
roundings of the traveller. In other words, the esthetic 
value of an ascent generally varies with its difficulty. 
This, necessarily, leads us to the conclusion that the 
most difficult way up the most difficult peaks is always 
the right thing to attempt, whilst the easy slopes of 
ugly screes may with propriety be left to the scientists, 
with M. Janssen at their head.” To ‘‘the self-dubbed 
mountaineer,” he says a little earlier, ‘‘ the right way up 
a peak is the easiest way, and all the other ways are 
wrong ways.” The reference to the aged President of 
the Academy of Science might very well have been 
omitted. Dr. Janssen is badly lame, and walks with 
difficulty even on level ground. He has shown great 
courage and tenacity in combating the difficulties of his 
undertaking, and it is too soon to ridicule his enterprise. 

We will not presume to argue with a man who 
declares that a wrong way up a mountain is the right 
one. It is obvious that the penalty for carrying out this 
doctrine to the full extent will be death. Up toacertain 
point Mr. Mummery has the courage of his convictions ; 
and, throughout his volume, he leads one continually to 
expect that there is going to be a great disaster, which, 
however, never occurs. It is quite natural that he should 
have some accidents, but our author declares ‘‘that the 
climber’s perils are extremely few and very rarely 
encountered. Such, however, as they have been, I 
would on no account have missed them. There is an 
educative and purifying power in danger that is to be 
found in no other school.” This being the case, we 
turned back and re-read Chapter IV., which deals with 
an ascent of the Taeschhorn. 

The Taeschhorn is the second peak in height of the 
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Mischabelhorner. It was climbed long ago, and its 
ascent, by the way which is usually taken, does not 
present unusual difficulties. It is, however, always 
possible, either here or elsewhere, to create difficulties 
for oneself, and this Mr. Mummery accomplishes by 
following a ridge that a certain guide had pointed out to 
him as one which was ‘‘ the very embodiment of inacces- 
sibility.” They had mounted some distance, and had 
arrived at a small, rocky tooth which impeded progress - 
There were two guides; and, as the principal one had 
already got a ‘‘mangled, swollen, and bleeding thumb,” 
the lead was being taken by his comrade. 

‘* The tooth was to all intents and purposes climbed, 
when, to our horror, we saw his arms sliding off, and, 
with a last convulsive effort to find grip for his fingers, 
he toppled outwards and plunged downwards over the 
cliff. Long before the command ‘hold’ could be given, 
we saw him, heels uppermost, arms outspread, knapsack 
hanging by one strap, and hat rolling into space, on a 
sloping ice-glazed rock some fifteen feet below us. 
Burgener [that is, the man with the mangled, swollen, 
and bleeding thumb], with admirable readiness, had 
caught hold of the rope as Andermatten was in the very 
act of falling, and his iron grip, luckily for us, had stood 
the strain. . . . The fall being checked, all hands seized 
the rope, but no immediate results ensued.” Mr. Mum- 
mery ‘‘then climbed down, and found that Andermatten’s 
coat had hitched on a rock. This being loosened, a few 
strong tugs hauled the victim on to the ridge. The 
deathly silence was broken only by the sobs of the 
nerve-shattered bundle which lay at our feet, and it was 
difficult to realize that this was the same active, sturdy, 
high-spirited man who had piped for us to dance, who 
had kept us merry by jodels. . . . The silence remained 
unbroken save for the injured one’s sobs, when suddenly 
a solemn voice remarked, ‘How providential! both 
bottles of Bouvier are not broken.’ . . . We then again 
set towork.” The “‘ nerve-shattered bundle” was com- 
pelled to proceed, ‘‘his face deathly pale, his limbs 
trembling. . . . Andermatten appeared, indeed, to be 
in such a deplorable condition that he might faint at 
any moment.” 

The ‘purifying power ”’ of the incident is not evident ; 
but instead of dwelling on this miserable passage, re- 
garding which we differ from the author in matters of 
taste and feeling, we will pass on to other matters in 
which we differ from him in fact. Mr. Mummery does 
not agree with the general opinion (which has been 
founded on experience) that three should be the minimum 
number of persons attached together in such situations 
as it is desirable to be united by a rope, and he labours 
to show that /wo is the proper number. In connection 
with this he says that ‘‘ a crevasse, except immediately 
after fresh snow, is always visible to any one who takes 
the trouble to look for it.”” Somewhat later on he says he 
has, alone, ** strolled over the Trift Joch, the Weiss Thor, 
the Col du Géant, and other passes without experiencing 
any symptom of danger.”’ The ‘‘ bounce ” of this passage 
will not impose upon any one who is acquainted with 
the three passes which are named ; but for the sake of 
others we say that no one can s¢ro// up the cliffs on the 
Zinal side of the Trift Joch, or down those on the Italian 
side of the Weiss Thor, or through the séracs of the 
Glacier du Géant; and we say also that there are frequent 
occasions when crevasses are so covered up as to be in 
visible even to experts. Crevasses, it is true, are usually 
perceptible to those who will look for them, but there are 
numerous exceptions to the general rule; and it is 
precisely because there are exceptions that it is advisable 
to be attached together by a rope when traversing 
snow-covered glaciers. In regard to this we need only 
quote a few lines from a book entitled ‘‘ The Alps from 
End to End,” that has appeared almost simultaneously 
with Mr. Mummery’s, in which the author describes how 
one of his guides fell into a crevasse. Sir W. Martin 
Conway (the author) has had much experience as a 
mountain traveller, and Louis Carrel (the guide), though 
scarcely in the first rank, is a good all-round mountaineer. 
‘* Thinking the snow,” says Conway, ‘‘ looked like a 
mere bed, we omitted to rope. Before we had gone far 
Carrel was waist-deep in a crevasse, whence he was with 
difficulty extracted. J¢ had been completely hidden, 
though at least two yards wide !” 

Guides, as well as text-books, come in for condemna- 
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tion. In his earlier excursions they were employed ; but 
in 1892 Mr. Mummery dispensed with them. 

‘* We were without guides,” he says, ‘‘ for we had 
learnt the great truth that those who wish really to 
enjoy the pleasures of mountaineering must roam the 
upper snows trusting exclusively to their own skill and 
knowledge. The necessity for this arises from many 
causes, and is to no small extent due to the marked 
change that has come over the professional mountaineer. 
The guide of the ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ age 
was a friend and adviser; he led the party and entered 
fully into all the fun and jollity of the expedition ; on the 
return to the little mountain inn, he was still, more or 
less, one of the party, and the evening pipe could only 
be enjoyed in his company. .. . Thrown constantly in 
contact with his employers, he acquired from them those 
minor rules of conduct and politeness which are essential 
if guide and traveller are to develop mutual friendship 
and respect.... Amongst the younger men there are 
none with whom one could associate on the old terms 
and with the old intimacy.” 

Whilst there is truth in some portions of this passage, 
we emphatically dissent from the last sentence. Some 
of the older guides have, possibly, degenerated, and 
have shown an undue disposition to commune with 
spirits and strong liquors. Following on this, they may 
have exhibited want of self-respect and have been 
objectionable. The practice which has grown up of 
treating these men to ‘‘ Bouvier” and brandy has very 
likely had something to do with this result. Amongst 
the older guides there are, however, still not a few with 
whom relations may be maintained ; and the younger 
ones, uncontaminated and unspoiled, contain men 
within their ranks to whom this sweeping condemnation 
is unjust. It comes, indeed, with singular ungraciousness 
from Mr. Mummery, who, upon the last considerable 
excursion that he made in the Alps, was Jed by young 
Pollinger—than whom a more promising mountaineer 
and better conducted lad can scarcely be found. 

There are passages in ‘‘ My Climbs” with which we can 
heartily agree, such as these : 

‘* The first lesson the novice has to learn is to be ever 
on his guard, and it is one that the oldest climber rarely 
fully masters.” 

** Which of us can boast that his attention to the slope 
and his companions never flags, that his eyes are always 
on the watch for falling stones, for loose rocks, for 
undercut ice, and all the traps and pitfalls that nature 
scatters with such profusion among the ‘lonely hills.’ ” 

And against another, with which we bring this notice 
to a close (in which Mr. Mummery appears to anticipate 
the fate that must necessarily befall him if he pushes his 
doctrine to the extreme), we have nothing to say, if the 
words ‘‘ mountain-climbers” are substituted for ‘‘ the 
mountains.” ‘‘It may be admitted that the mountains 
occasionally push things a trifle too far, and bring 
before their votaries a vision of the imminence of disso- 
lution that the hangman himself, with all his parapher- 
nalia of scaffold, gallows, and drop, could hardly hope 
to excel.” 


THE REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL LEBRUN. 


‘*Souvenirs Militaires, 1866-1870.” Par le Général 
Lebrun. Paris: Dentu. 1895. 


HE second volume of General Lebrun’s work on the 
Franco-Prussian war appeared eleven years ago 
under the title, ‘‘ Bazeilles-Sedan.”” Obvious considera- 
tions have hitherto delayed the publication of the first 
volume, which closes with Napoleon’s arrival at Chalons 
on 11 August. It has not much in common with the 
vast library of French military apologetics, save the fact 
that General Lebrun is, like most of the chroniclers of 
the war, a ‘‘soldier with a grievance.” To these pro- 
fessional tribulations, which—let the pekzn sneer at them 
as he may—are never without a certain grotesque pathos, 
military history is often largely indebted. Facit indig- 
natio historiam. The General, indeed, has two distinct 
grievances, both of capital importance. He was accused 
—and who was not ?—of instigating and advocating the 
declaration of war. The verdict must be ‘‘ Not Proven.” 
From a few little admissions here and there, and froma 
.certain uneasy vehemency of protest, we are inclined to 
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suspect that he obeyed his instructions in laying the 
diplomatic foundation of the war with very genuine zeal, 
and that in spite of all he knew, he attempted no word 
of protest or advice to avert the fatal declaration, At 
least we notice a strange silence as to his own personal 
attitude during the crisis. He says that until he heard 
to his dismay on 26 July—war had been declared on 
the 14th—that Austria had not begun to mobilize, and 
could get no comfort out of Leboeuf beyond a pat on the 
shoulder and an airy ‘‘ Soyes confiant,” he had cradled 
himself in a blissful certainty that the treaties with 
Austria and Italy had long ago been completed. If so, 
it is curious that one who had taken so active a part in 
the secret preliminaries should thus suddenly have been 
excluded from confidence. On the other hand, we can 
hardly believe that after his repeated and disregarded 
exposures of the inferiority of the French forces, he could 
have advocated a war without allies. 

General Lebrun’s other grievance is well founded. 
When, on 9 August, at the instance of the terrorized 
Regency, Lebceuf resigned, and his post of major- 
general was suppressed, his one aide-major-general, 
Lebrun, resumed his duties as aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor ; for the other, Jarras, a new post, suggested 
by Lebrun, was created. Our author had, and could 
have had, little share in the mismanagement of the 
campaign ; yet the Regency, whether anxious to throw 
a second victim to the journalist hyenas, or to give the 
Marshal a companion in his disgrace, cunningly coupled 
their names by announcing in the ‘‘ Moniteur” their 
joint resignations. Lebrun was thus involved in the un- 
popularity of Marshal Log, while fout Paris howled 
homage to the new Marshal Stork, Bazaine. 

The latter part of this volume consists mainly, but not 
wholly, of a narrative of the campaign, with criticisms 
of the various tactics employed. Twenty-five years of 
controversy has raged round the Franco-Prussian War, 
and, strange to say, tends more and more to confirm 
the crude estimate which that rarely lucky blunderer, 
‘*the world,” took from the first. The Industrious 
Apprentice Theory still holds the field—and justly. 
For here facts, usually so awkward and untoward, are 
apparently in gracious harmony with the precepts of the 
copy-book. But no one now pushes the theory into the 
inner circles of morality. The French apprentice came 
to grief because he was lazy and careless, not because 
he was a very immoral boy and wholly destitute of 
conscience ; for we know that the Second Empire had a 
thoroughly Nonconformist conscience, as perfectly under 
control as that of Berlin or even Clapham. In truth 
Phariseeism has seen its best days. The elastic bands of 
the Nonconformist conscience have been of late so often 
stretched and contracted to suit the convenience of those 
Christians and Christianas who are trying to jockey their 
fellow- pilgrims in their progress—or rather their race— 
towards the city of gold and godliness, that they are no 
longer equal to the strain of a general election. They 
snap—the unwieldy pack gapes wide—out pours the 
motley load—sinners, as they pass, avert their eyes from 
the unedifying sight. We hear less now of the-frailties 
of the Second Empire, because the Pharisees are better 
employed in hushing up those of its successor. Even so 
sturdy a democrat as Mr. Fyffe, so long ago as 1880, 
was unable to distinguish between ‘‘ the degeneracy of 
the French of 1870 and the French of 1854 who humbled 
Russia,” or ‘‘ to judge in what degree the sinfulness of 
Paris exceeded that of Berlin.” 

But before the causes of the failure of the war, 
Lebrun touches, though to no great purpose, on those 
of the war itself. In handling the Luxembourg crisis of 
1867, he totally suppresses the contemplated cession, a 
reticence quite useless, since we now know that Bismarck 
had approved, if not suggested, it a year beforehand. 
The same genial cynic has also confessed that the 
Benedetti-outrage business which precipitated the de- 
claration, was another of his little practical jokes. But 
Luxembourgs, Benedettis, Spanish Claimants, Roman 
Questions, and what not, were pretexts, not causes. 
For the latter, our author goes back to Sadowa; we 
ourselves should venture as far as Waterloo and Jena. 
Of eourse, the prime author of the war, as Lebrun 
would admit, was Count Bismarck, who, according to 
his lights, had decided that the best, the only, means of 
uniting Germany was another successful war, and one 
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which should paralyze Napoleonic intrigues. Was he 
right? Is he still satisfied that he could not have made 
a cheaper bargain? If not, he is hardly likely to 
tell us. 
The moral responsibility for the war our author 
rightly enough transfers from the Emperor to the 
nation, or rather to the articulate part thereof, the 
Opposition and the journalists. This question we will 
not go into. For the military disorganization he divides 
the blame between the Chamber and the officials, but 
naturally enough finds excuses for his fellow-officers, and 
mentions no names. Niel was hampered by the parsi- 
mony of the Opposition, and Lebcoeuf adopted Niel’s 
obsolete plans too loyally—that is all. But he singles 
out for special exoneration—and we own with signal 
success—two of the accused, the Emperor and himself. 
Barely a month after Sadowa, Napoleon consulted 
Lebrun as to a scheme of army reorganization. In 
November the Commission sat at Compiégne. The 
civilians won the day with their bugbear of an infuriated 
Chamber. The scheme was practically dropped, and as 
a compromise the Garde Mobile of 1848 was revived, at 
least on paper. Next came the controversy of Chassepot 
versus needle-gun ; here again the Emperor had to yield 
to the cry of economy. Again, when the Luxembourg 
storm broke in 1867, Lebrun drew up a new scheme of 
reforms, and suggested Trochu as chief organizer. The 
sky cleared, and the scheme was postponed. The same 
year, at his own request, Lebrun was sent to study 
Prussian tactics as adopted by the Belgians at the camp 
of Beverloo. He was also shown the forts of Antwerp 
and the artillery practice at Brascoét. Returning with 
a sad tale of French inferiority in troops, tactics, fortifi- 
cations and cannon, he was met by incredulity. It was 
the old story. ‘‘Ils se révoltaient A l’idée seule qu’on 
pat rien faire, en Prusse on ailleurs, qui ne f(t aussi 
bien, si non mieux, fait en France.” However, he was 
sent again, accompanied by an artillery expert ; Joshua 
and Caleb presented their report; it was favourably 
received and then shelved. German cannon were so 
dear; better wait for the new mitrailleuses, which, at 
any rate, were of strictly French invention. Next we 
come to the Emperor’s well-known ‘‘ Composition des 
armées en 1868,” drawn up with Lebrun’s aid during 
the previous year. In vain Niel tried to persuade, to 
cajole, toalarm. ‘‘Le Corps Législatif ne tint aucun 
compte des avertissements qu’il lui donnait.” In pass- 
ing we just pause to breathe a doubt whether Olivier 
was really prevented from making Trochu his War 
Minister, and a hearty approval of all the author has to 
say on the folly of extending the plédbiscite to the army. 
We now reach the chapters for which the world has 
long been eagerly waiting, those which give his version 
of his secret mission to Vienna. Their interest is mainly 
controversial, for the main facts are by this time fairly 
notorious. As supplemented by General Lebrun’s dis- 
closures, they are briefly these. Early in 1870 the 
Archduke Albert came to Paris to inspect and suggest. 
The first sketch of the plan of combined attack—the 
details seem to have been supplied by Napoleon—was 
submitted to a council, Leboeuf, Frossard, Jarras, and 
Lebrun. Had Italy really consented? The council 
advised that simultaneous declaration of war was essen- 
tial, and when Lebrun arrived at Vienna (6 June) to 
work out the details with the Archduke, he was in- 
structed to make this a sine gud non. The discussions 
occupied more than a week. Of course on the vital 
point, whether the alliance was to be defensive or offen- 
sive, we hear nothing. To the sine gud non the Arch- 
duke objected that Prussia could, and France professed 
that it could, mobilize in a fortnight, while Austria 
required six weeks. The General doubtless had his 
obvious suspicions, but contents himself with suggesting 
that the Austrian Emperor shrank from the odium of 
declaring a third, possibly unsuccessful, war. The 
Archduke then proposed that Austria and Italy should 
mobilize as armed neutrals, and unmask the alliance 
later on, meaning, of course, at the first Prussian reverse. 
The plan of campaign was then concluded, reserving 
the question of simultaneous action. Lebrun returned, 
presented to the Emperor his report and the plan as 
revised by the Archduke’s own hand, and seems curiously 
enough to have inquired or heard no more about them, 
till they were discovered among Bazaine’s papets at 
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Metz. They are now printed in full. Many interesting 
details will be found in them, and much ammunition for 
the controversial war which is waging over these tran- 
sactions. Into this we cannot enter. Enough to say 
that the tangled skein of Austrian and Italian diplomacy 
down to Vimercati’s arrival at Florence with the draft 
treaty on 4 August is by this time sufficiently unravelled 
to make us marvel how Lebrun, if not Leboeuf, could 
have taken the alliances for granted. 

The story of how the idle apprentice was found out 
when his work came to the proof is here retold as only 
an expert can tell it, succinctly, intelligibly, and without 
passion. Both Lebrun and Jarras, it seems, protested 
against the fatal error of 11 July, by which the three 
armies were hastily amalgamated into one, thus changing 
horses while crossing the stream. Other mistakes as 
they occurred, he blamed, perhaps a little after the event. 
As an eye-witness he adds several points of considerable 
interest. Saarbruck, he says, was planned as a battle, 
but turned out askirmish. The ‘ baptism of fire "’ was, 
it seems, quite genuine. At Wissembourg, he acutely 
observes, the Prussians first adopted the rule they never 
after broke, of contriving never to fight unless they had 
the preponderance of numbers. But we must now re- 
luctantly close though so much remains unnoticed. To 
wish for either France or England that all her generals 
were writers and all her writers generals, were perhaps 
unkind, but most strongly do we wish that when our 
own warriors grasp the pen, they could wield it with the 
dignity, the force, the clearness, and the perfect taste 
which illustrate General Lebrun's valuable pages. 


THE STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL. 


‘* The Love Letters of Mr. H. and Miss R., 1775-1779.” 
Edited by Gilbert Burgess. London: William 
Heinemann. 1895. 


OF all literary productions a love-letter has the most 

precarious existence, and has, by reason of its 
intimate and personal character, but the slightest chance 
of surviving its own generation. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that among the epistolary relics of the past the 
proportion of amatory correspondence is exceedingly 
small, and the student who would fain discover to what 
extent the art of love-leiter writing was cultivated in 
the days when a letter meant something between a 
diary and a magazine article will find his subject 
hedged around with difficulties arising from the scarcity 
of these documents passionnels. It may be that the average 
lover of the past was not more given to prowess of the 
pen than the lover of the present, or that Mistress Prue 
was worthy of her name even to the timely destruction 
of these pledges of affection. Doubtless the majority of 
them deserved nothing better than to go down into 
oblivion with their writers. Some, on the other hand, 
were surely specimens of stately prose, such as the letters 
then interchanged between friends, with love-words 
glowing between pointed periods like jewels that scin- 
tillate in a filigree of silver. But where are now the 
love-letters of yester-year ? : 

It does not, however, enter into the heart of every 
woman to prize, far less to prefer, the expression of love 
to the substance of it. Such a preference implies a 
rejection of the daily bread of sentiment which has a 
faint but certain savour of modernity, as well asa literary 
sense which would have been diagnosed by our grand- 
mothers as a mark of the beast. Love-letters seem only 
to have been written in those days as a means of com- 
munication, not as joyous works of supererogation, and 
received as a pale substitute for a passionate presence. 
With this attitude the production of an immortal corre- 
spondence is inconsistent ; though, given the requisite 
amount of self-consciousness in one or both of the 
writers, a sequence of letters with a genuine human 
interest may be the result, such as the love-letters that 
passed between Mr. Hackman and Miss Reay, some of 
which were published anonymously in 1780, a year after 
the tragic story of these lovers had momentarily shaken 
London society out of its easy-going scepticism. 

He was an ensign, this James Hackman, in the 68th 
Regiment of Foot, when that amiable old rake, Lord 
Sandwich, was indiscreet enough to invite him to a 
house-party at Hinchinbrook, then presided over by the 
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lovely Miss Reay, whom he had rescued from the tedium 
of mantua-making, educated, and adored. On that occa- 
sion Lord Sandwich seems to have had la main heureuse, 
for the girl added to her personal charms a beautiful 
voice and considerable refinement of mind and manner. 
Here was no baleful Circe, for Miss Reay seems to have 
regarded her elderly protector with feelings of gratitude 
tinctured with the mild affection that twenty-five naturally 
bears to beneficent five-and-fifty. Captain Hackman, how- 
ever, was young, ardent, and importunate, and when he 
so far transgressed the lawsof hospitality as to fall in love 
with his host’s mistress, neither Miss Reay’s obligations 
to Lord Sandwich nor the nine children she had borne 
him prevented her from returning the ensign’s affection. 
She, frail but not depraved, hesitated to betray her bene- 
factor under hisown roof, and this was thegenesis of Hack- 
man’s epistolary art. It is efflorescent in style, begotten 
of a sentimental age and a temperament that has ardour 
and honesty without real strength. ‘‘ Can obligations,” 
he asks (supposing they had o¢ beenrepaidahundredfold), 
“do away with the unnatural disparity of years? Many 
women have the same obligations (if; indeed, there be 
many of the same accomplishments) to their fathers. 
Must the jessamine fling its tender arms around the 
dying elm?” To which Martha replies that she has 
**argued the matter stoutly, my head on his lordship’s 
side, my heart on yours. At last they seemed to say as 
if the oath of allegiance which I had taken to gratitude 
at atime when, Heaven knows, I had never heard of 
love, should be void, and should be at full liberty to 
devote myself, body and soul, to —— but call on me 
to-morrow before dinner and I'll tell you their final 
judgment.” In Hackman’s next letter we find him 
expressing his pity for Lord Sandwich, and adding that 
‘the devil against a woman is fearful odds,” by which 
it would appear that he had accepted Martha’s invita- 
tion. A little later he is imploring Miss Reay to marry 
him, but matrimony is not to her mind. ‘‘ As to marry- 
ing me,” she writes, ‘‘ that you should not do on any 
account. Shall the man I value be pointed at and hooted 
for selling himself to a lord for a commission or some 
such thing to marry his cast mistress ? My soul is above 
my situation.” 

So continues the correspondence for about a year, 
alternating between accesses of jealousy and tenderness, 
varied by poetical interpolations, discussions about 
books, and plans for future meetings. In March 1776, 
Hackman, unable to bear a longer separation, comes to 
London. His advent seems to cost Miss Reay as much 
anxiety as pleasure, and she, foreseeing an eventual 
arousing of Lord Sandwich’s suspicions, writes that she 
contemplates seeking an engagement at the Opera 
House. Hackman replies, opposing the scheme, and 
again urging her to marry him, which she answers by 
informing him of her debts which are considerable. ‘‘ I 
swear that I never will marry you, happy as it would 
make me, while I owe a shilling in the world. My not 
marrying you is the strongest proof I can give you of 
leve. And Heaven, you know, hasheard my vow. Do 
you respect it and never tempt me to break it—for not 
even you will ever succeed. Till I have some better 
portion than debts I never will be yours.” Miss Reay 
goes on to implore her lover to return to his regiment in 
Ireland, and this time he obeys her. From this period, 
however, his letters change their character. They 
acquire a morbid note and grow bitter with the 
pessimism of a man heart and brain-sick, in whose soul 
dove lives on as a thing accurst. A nausea of his pro- 
fession seizes him, and he takes steps to leave it and 
enter the Church. On January 28, 1779, he writes 
entreating her once more to cement the tie between 
them: ‘‘My situation in Norfolk is lovely. Exactly 
what you like. The parsonage-house may be made very 
comfortable at a trifling expense. How happily shall we 
spend our time there. How glad I am that I have taken 
orders. .. . Now my happiness can be deferred no longer. 
My character and profession are, now, additional weights 
in the scale. Oh! then, consent to marry me directly. 
The day I lead you to the altar will be the happiest day 
of my existence.” 

In answer came Miss Reay’s last rejection of his suit. 
Whether out of consideration for the future welfare of 
her children, or because she had ceased to love him, she 
gave Hackman to understand that thenceforward she 
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desired to be dead to him. There are no letters from 
her concerning this decision, which was communicated 
to Hackman by Signora Galli, a companion who had been 
provided for her by Lord Sandwich. This woman seems 
to play a sinister part in the story, but to what extent 
Miss Reay was her dupe or Lord Sandwich’s will never 
be known. The rupture, however, deprived Hackman 
of his raeson, and in a few weeks later he found his way 
to the entrance of the Opera House with a loaded pistol, 
intending to shoot himself at her feet as she returned 
from the play. But the sight of her, radiant and beautiful, 
maddened him, and he fired at her before taking aim at 
himself. And so smiling she fell back dead, while he— 
on April 19 of that same year—was hanged at Tyburn, in 
the presence of the largest crowd which ever witnessed 
an execution there. 

Of the love that drew these two to death there yet 
remains an expression worth preserving. In its essence 
it was simple and pure, as all fatal things are, bent by 
the iron hand of circumstance into tortuous and turbu- 
lent ways. There was that light and that sincerity in it 
which naturally lead such souls into the broad highway 
of achurch-sanctified union, for neither James Hackman, 
soldier and priest, nor Martha Reay, peer’s mistress 
though she was, had a trace of that perversity which 
tends inevitably towards illicit impulses and complex 
emotions. They were among those who love righteous- 
ness and hate iniquity, in spite of the transgression and 
tragedy of their lives. Both possessed, however, that 
self-consciousness out of which exquisite love-letters are 
made. It is shown in his case by the fact that he kept 
copies of them all, and in hers by frequent references to 
an increasing facility with the pen. It was those dupli- 
cates, doubtless, that imported a certain flimsy rhetoric 
into his correspondence, which dims its humanity like 
breath on the surface of a mirror. One would like to 
believe that he sent Martha the first copy, but one feels, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, that she received the 
corrected one. For James Hackman had not a great 
soul, despite its ardour and its truth. 


TWO MANX PRAYER-BOOKS. 


‘‘The Book of Common Prayer in Manx Gaelic, being 
Translations made by Bishop Phillips in 1610, and 
by the Manx Clergy in 1765.” Edited by A. W. 
Moore, M.A., assisted by John Rhfs, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford. 
Two vols. Douglas: forthe Manx Society. 1895. 


HE Manx Society, which numbers barely fifty 
members, is greatly to be commended for its 
enterprising patriotism in making accessible to the 
world these important monuments of a little-known 
branch of the Celtic family of languages, under the 
capable editorship of Mr. Moore, the author of a well- 
known and excellent work on Manx names, and of 
Professor Rhfs, the distinguished Oxford Professor ot 
Celtic, and now Principal of Jesus. The printing of 
these two volumes must have been no slight burden on 
the resources of the society ; together they extend to 
nearly nine hundred pages, of which about two hundred 
in the second volume, containing Professor Rhfs’ Essay 
on ‘‘ Manx Phonology,” must have been especially ex- 
pensive to print, owing to the number and variety of 
special types employed, of which more anon. 

The texts of the two versions are arranged in parallel 
columns as far as they go; the older version (which 
exists only in a single MS.) is unfortunately incomplete 
in parts. The translation of Bishop Phillips was made 
from the English Prayer-book of 1604, and where this 
Prayer-book differs from that of 1662, the editors have 
very wisely given the English of it at the foot of the 
pages. This applies especially to the text of the Epistles 
and Gospels, for which in 1662 the text of the Authorized 
Version of 1611 was substituted. The editors believe that 
theirs is the only reprint in existence of the text of 1604. 
The difference between the two English texts is clearly 
reflected in the two Manx versions. Thus to take one 
or two examples from the Gospel for the Monday before 
Easter, Mark xiv. In verse 1, the text of 1604 has: 
‘* after two dayes was Easter and the dayes of sweete 
bread.” This is literally translated by Bishop Phillips. 
The later version has ‘‘the feast of Pasch and of the 
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bread without leaven.” In the last verse of the same 
chapter the two earlier texts follow the Vulgate ‘‘ coepit 
flere,” ‘‘he began to weepe”; while the later version 
cuns, ‘‘ and when he thought upon this he wept.” We 
may remark in passing that it is a great pity that the 
mechanical parallelism of the two Manx texts has not 
been more carefully attended to. The corresponding 
passages are sometimes not even on the same page, and 
thus the advantages of a parallel arrangement are 
needlessly sacrificed. 

In addition to the texts Mr. Moore has contributed to 
the first volume a biographical notice of Bishop Phillips, 
while at the end of the second volume comes Professor 
Rhjs’ essay, already alluded to, on Manx phonology. 
Both are of great interest, but the latter is so highly 
technical, that any detailed examination of it would be 
unsuitable in any journal not exclusively devoted to 
philology. We think that the whole essay would have 
been clearer if Professor Rhfs had prefixed to it for 
reference a complete table of all the symbols employed 
by him, with a key to their value. As it is, he often has 
occasion to make use of symbols, the value of which has 
not yet been explained. But even apart from this, the 
alphabet employed by Professor Rhfs consists of nearly 
a hundred symbols: if we include the nasal vowels it 
would exceed that number. Now there is, as Mark 
Twain remarked, a good deal of human nature in man, 
and human nature, in these degenerate days, rebels a 
little against carrying an alphabet of a hundred letters 
in its head. 

We make one or two incidental remarks in passing. 
On page 83, Professor Rhjs notes the curious fact that 
there is no native Celtic word for akiss ; in all branches 
of the Celtic tongue the word for kiss is borrowed from 
the Latin ‘‘pax.” Are we to infer that, at the time 
when the Celts evolved their language, they had not got 
beyond the stage of biting, of which kissing is said to be 
a playful survival? The Welsh word ‘* mopren,” cited 
on page 62 (literally ‘‘turning-stick”’), is perhaps the 
origin of the English word ‘‘mop,” which may then 
have been re-borrowed into Welsh in the forms ‘‘ mop” 
and ‘‘mopa.” Professor Rhys has rightly laid stress on 
the importance of the Isle of Man as a central spot in 
which many influences converged (page 177). Among 
the influences which may have gone to mould the 
Manx language, we are inclined to suggest that more 
attention should be paid to Scandinavian, though we 
could not undertake to prove this in detail. Considering, 
however, the part played by the Northmen in those 
regions, that the Bishop of Man was at one time a 
suffragan of the see of Trondhjem, that the phrase 
‘* Sodor and Man” still preserves the Scandinavian name 
of the Hebrides, ‘‘ Sudreyjar,” or Southern Islands, it is 
hardly likely that the language has remained unin- 
fluenced. Possibly such an influence may be traced in 
the growth, e.g., of parasitic consonants noted on page 
143, which is certainly a marked feature in Modern Ice- 
landic. 

The whole subject of Manx orthography seems a 


hopeless tangle; and makes us sigh for the historic. 


orthography of Irish and Scotch Gaelic, which, though 
far from representing the phonetic state of the spoken 
language, has at least an intelligible historical basis. 
The modern Manx orthography has been further com- 
plicated by the introduction of an English element 
making confusion in some ways worse confounded. As 
to Bishop Phillips, it would seem that he adopted a 
system (so to call it) of orthography which was anti- 
quated even in his day. It was this which caused the 
failure of the praiseworthy effort of this ‘‘ Welchman” 
to give his people the book of Common Prayer in their 
own language. He ‘‘made it ready for the printing, for 
the comfort of that poor Church.” But it has remained 
in MS. to the present time: because, when it was sub- 
mitted to the vicars-general of the island, one said 
*‘that he could not read the same book perfectly, but 
(except) here and there a word.” The other said ‘‘that 
having the same book a day or two before, he could 
upon deliberate perusall thereof read some part upon it, 
and doth verily think that few else of the clergy can read 
the same book, for that it is spelled with vowells where- 
with none of them are acquainted” (p. xii). Both the 
editors are inclined to attribute this verdict to the spite 
of the Bishop’s contemporaries towards him, of which 
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there seems to have been plenty. The reason they give 
is that they themselves have read the Bishop's version to 
living Manxmen, who found it quite intelligible. But 
this is no test at all. Had the Bishop’s contemporaries 
heard his version read, they, too, would doubtless have 
understood it, but the strangeness of the orthography 
prevented them from reading it for themselves. Pro- 
fessor Rhfs testifies that Scotch and Irish Gaels can 
understand spoken Manx within certain limits. But we 
are sure that no one of them, knowing only the ortho- 
graphy of his own dialect, would be able to read a word 
of written or printed Manx. 

We have alluded to the opposition which the Bishop 
encountered. His episcopate is a history in miniature 
of the struggle between Church and State, his chief 
opponent being the Governor of the Island. On the 
whole the Bishop came off victorious, and on the whole 
he seems to have had the better cause. 

Some curious local customs are referred to here and 
there in the biographical notice ; such are the practice of 
proving a will at the grave of a deceased person, the use 
of bits of slate with the Governor's initials scratched on 
them as warrants, the superstitious observances on the 
feast of St. John the Baptist. 

Professor Rhfs gives an amusing account of the way 
in which he entrapped the natives into talking Manx 
with him: ‘‘When I met people in the roads and lanes 
in places where I was unknown, I used to ask them 
questions in Manx. They would invariably answer in 
English ; for Manxmen, when addressed by a stranger 
in Manx, regard him as taking liberties with them, 
[unlike] my own countrymen, who dote on any stranger 
who learns a few words of Welsh. When the answer in 
English came, I used to shake my head and say in Manx 
that I was a Welshman. Thereupon I had an oppor- 
tunity sometimes of trying my chance in a Manx 
dialogue, and I made some progress. At any rate I 
gathered as much from the compliment,’ left-handed 
though it was, which the women sometimes bestowed 
on my performance, by exclaiming that they had never 
before known that Welsh was so like Manx.” 

Professor Rh¥s waxes pathetic over the probable ex- 
tinction, at no distant date, of Manx as a living spoken 
language. From the point of view of the philologist 
and of the sentimentalist it is no doubt sad. But a tongue 
that has neither the support of a great literature in the 
past, nor of an energetic history in the present, is at a 
sore disadvantage in its contest with one which has 
both. ‘‘The idiom of the Lancashire tripper must 
triumph,” says Professor Rhys. Fortunately ‘the 
idiom of the Lancashire tripper” is also the language of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton. And an 
Englishman, at least, can hardly doubt that it is the 
fittest which survives. Manx is fortunate in having 
found a philologist so capable as Professor Rhfs to 
record its living sounds before they finally die away. 

We conclude as we began, by heartily congratulating 
the Manx Society on their patriotic and successful 
enterprise. 


MR. CRACKANTHORPE’S NEW VOLUME. 


‘* Sentimental Studies and a Set of Village Tales.” By 
Hubert Crackanthorpe. London: William Heine- 
mann. 1895. 


R. CRACKANTHORPE’S manner has undergone 

a certain change which may hardly be considered 

to be for the better. Not that ‘‘Sentimental Studies” 
is less clever than ‘‘ Wreckage”; indeed, the author’s 
talent has very appreciably developed, and he has 
obtained a wider outlook. But in his earlier volume he 
displayed a nice sense of what a story should be, and 
he told it simply. It was clear then that a studious 
appreciation of modern French methods had been the 
source of his inspiration. He derived from modern 
French masters of the conée, even to the little mannerisms, 
which mean nothing in particular. The mannerisms still 
exist—the hiatuses, the dots, the asterisks, the somewhat 
tiresome divisions and apportionments of the story—but 
the other influences are less observable. Itwould appear 
as if Mr. Crackanthorpe had in the meantime discovered 
the English novel, and set his watch by thatalso. The 
result is that he has toppled over into a flodd of psycho- 
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logical analysis. He no longer has his main interest in 
the story, but wishes to exercise all his cleverness upon 
analysis. The episode matters in a way to him—at 
least in some cases it matters—but it is only subsidiary 
to his pet occupation. And he pursues this, too, to the 
neglect of characterization as well. He no longer desires 
to let a character reveal itself; he will reveal it for you. 
Let us illustrate this fora moment. The main story in 
the book, which is called ‘‘A Commonplace Chapter,” 
turns on the disillusionment of a young wife, whose hus- 
band, fickle and vain, is unfaithful to her. It is written 
with skill, and contains touches and passages of quite 
curious insight. Particularly vivid is the scene in which 
Hillier, the husband, calls upon Mrs. Hendrick with 
the object of making love to her, and is turned from his 
purpose by her seriousness in praising his wife. ‘‘She 
suddenly became to him wholly uninteresting ; he wanted 
her no longer.” He left, and ‘‘in Bond Street he 
stopped to look at some diamonds flashing in a jeweller’s 
window ; two pretty women were giggling together by 
his side, and he wondered vaguely what he would do if 
anything were to happen to his wife.”” You will observe 
from this that the man’s infidelity was gratuitous, came 
merely of unrest. The passage excellently develops this 
point for the author. That is what we want in a novel. 
But Mr. Crackanthorpe, who seems to have devoted more 
attention to Mr. Henry James than is wise, oftener gives 
us long passages like this. ‘‘ Success, an atmosphere 
of flattery, suited Hillier Haselton, and stimulating his 
weaknesses, continually encouraged him to display the 
handsomer portion of his nature. For... there was 
always apparent, beneath his frank boyish relish of 
praise, a semblance of serious modesty, a strain of 
enuine reserve. . . . So success had made life pleasant 
or him in many ways, and he rated its value accord- 
ingly ; he was too able a man to find pleasure in the facile 
forms of conceit, or to accept, with more than a certain 
cynical complacency, the world’s serious judgment on his 
work. . . . Life, he would repeat, was of larger moment 
than literature ; and, despite all the freshness of his 
success, his interest in himself, in the play of his own 
personality, remained keener, and, in its essence, of 
more lasting a nature than his ambition for genuine 
achievement. The world—people with whom he was 
brought into relation—stimulated him so far as he could 
assimilate them to his conception of his own attitude ; 
most forms of art, too, in great measure—and music 
altogether—attracted him in the proportion that they 
played upon his intimate emotions. Similarly his friend- 
ships ; and for this reason he preferred the companion- 
ship of women. But since his egoism was uncommonly 
dexterous, he seemed endowed with a rare gift of artistic 
rception, of psychological insight, of personal charm.” 
ery clever indeed, though one may doubt if it is not a 
little too subtle. But our objection is that all this, which 
Mr. Crackanthorpe informs us is to be found in Haselton, 
never appears for an instant in the story. Haselton is 
simply an ordinary man who has tired of his wife ; his 
character lacks colour and distinction. We should have 
been delighted to trace all these subtle qualities in him, 
but we get no chance, and are obliged to take Mr. 
Crackanthorpe’s word for it. 

‘* A Commonplace Chapter ” is obviously Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe’s most ambitious effort, over which he has spared 
no pains, but the same shadowiness of characterization 
pervades the remaining “‘ studies,” if unattended by such 
strenuous analysis. The hero of ‘‘ Battledore and Shuttle- 
cock” is a boy, who stands for innocence and little more. 
The character of the ‘‘ Empire” lady does not convince 
us, though she is a distinct improvement upon the ordi- 
nary demi-mondaine of fiction. Nor is the story a story 
at all, but merely an incident which might have been in 
its proper place as a chapter in a long novel, leading to 
some end. The motive of ‘‘ In Cumberland” is better 
treated, and ends quite admirably, though here again we 
have the same complaint to urge against the characters. 
Best of all is ‘*A Modern Melodrama,” which, because 
it is frankly episodic and impressionistic, and reaches after 
no subtleties, presents a very lifelike picture of a man’s 
mistress dying of consumption. But Mr. Crackanthorpe, 
on the other hand, can be too impressionistic, as his ‘‘ Set 
of Village Tales” shows. One or two are good, such as 
“Gaston Zalanne’s Child,” but that is because the situa- 
tion has not only been selected but developed with the 
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proper touches. But if you have no situation to treat, 
you can only win success either by the perfection of your 
style or by the sharpness of your characterization. Mr. 
Crackanthorpe’s style is by no means faultless, and in 
such sketches as ‘‘ Yew Trees and Peacocks,” or ‘‘ The 
White Maize,” there is simply nothing to interest, no 
rational excuse for existence. 

We should be sorry to leave off upon a note of com- 
plaint, for there is much for admiration in this promising 
book. We have spoken of Mr. Crackanthorpe’s style. 
Though rough and ill considered at times it serves him 
very well, and the book is full of descriptions—‘ sil- 
houettes,”’ no doubt, he would call them—which mark a 
very high power of imagination. Here is one: ‘‘ The 
hansoms whirled their yellow gleaming eyes down west : 
hot flapping gusts went and returned aimlessly ; and the 
mirthless twitterings of the women fell abruptly on the 
sluggishly shuffling crowd. All the sin of the city 
seemed crushed to listlessness; vacantly wistful, the 
figures waited by the street corners.” Or again: ‘‘A 
summer stillness, redolent of stately leisure, floated over 
all things. An indolent assemblage of huge clouds, 
milk-white and swelling, filled the sky; portly sober- 
toned oaks stood grouped at decorous intervals across. 
the broad undulating park ; and in the distance grazed 
a herd of deer—a hesitating streak of delicate brown.” 
Mr. Crackanthorpe has qualities of a higher order, and 
no doubt will find his way in time to a proper use of 
them. In the meantime he is experimenting, like so 
many young authors ; which is the reason why we have 
taken some trouble to indicate what we consider to be 
his mistakes. A writer of less promise would not be 
worth so much anxiety. 


FICTION. 


‘* The Master of the Silver Sea.” By Morley Roberts. 
London: Ward & Downey. 1895. 


Sle particular danger of reviewing is the use of 

superlatives. You read a book, some poor, weak, 
commonplace book, and stumble upon one obvious flaw 
after another. You are but a mortal man, life is short, 
and you see in mere fatuity a personal wrong; so you 
revile where irony would be kinder and silence just. 
On the other hand, there is the sudden rush of enthu- 
siasm. There are books that move one to cry out, 
books of startling and noisy merit, and you find after- 
wards that you have praised their exceptional worthiness 
even as though they were of the few that the world 
would not willingly let die. The ‘‘ Master of the Silver 
Sea,” for instance, is a story that leaves one glowing, 
an intensely moving story of cruelty and retribution at 
sea. Nothing that Mr. Morley Roberts has written 
hitherto—and he has done some very striking work— 
seems to us to come near it in its concentrated strength 
and the restrained skill with which its rapid effects are 
developed. In its subject it is inevitably reminiscent of 
Mr. Clark Russell, and Mr. Roberts suffers nothing by 
the comparison. Yet re-examined, little flaws come to 
light in it. The wonderful duel on the island, for 
instance, would have admitted of subtler effects of 
suspense and pain. It seems to have been written 
rather hurriedly. It is paragraphed a little heavily, 
overdone with ‘‘ And then”; and ‘‘ And at last” 
recurring several times is a poor piece of filling for a 
stumbling, breathless chase over frozen rocks. But 
these are details. The book, considered as a whole, 
remains a very fine piece of work, and full of the 
promise of even better things. 


‘*Two Women anda Fool.” By H. C. Chatfield Taylor. 
London: George Routledge & Sons. 1895. 

** Another Wicked Woman.” By J. A. Grant-Forbes. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 

‘The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” By Lilian Bell. 
London: Sampson Low. 1895. 


The Fool is a new and not particularly interesting type 
of the species—an American undergraduate blossoming 
into the American man of the world (which world is 
Paris and Chicago). There are glimpses of the later 
artistic Bohemia, the poor shabby-fashionable Bohemia 
of to-day, where there is much wearing of evening 
dress and drinking of champagne, champagne that is 


be, of course. 
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certainly too abundant to be good, and talking of 
epigrams, also too abundant to be good, alternating 
with the imitation German-student festivities (beer and 
lusty choruses) of the Chicago university student. 
Maria was bewitching and Dorothy was earnest, and 
the Fool came to the ground between them, and that is 
about the only gleam of pleasure to be gained from the 
book. Side by side with Mr. Chatfield Taylor’s story, 
Miss Lilian Bell’s charming pictures of the matrimonial 
essays of a group of American girl-students impress 
one with the real superiority of women to men across 
the Atlantic. The ‘‘old maid” (who is a delightfully 
critical, observant, and conscientious person of thirty) 
enjoys her love affairs by proxy, and succeeds, in the 
unaccountable way the good gossip has, in interesting 
us in the dullest and most commonplace people, in the 
perplexity of Miss Peg Winterbotham between her two 
offers, and the arrangement (illustrated by a diagram) of 
Mrs. Payson Osborne’s unsuccessful dinner. ‘‘ Another 
Wicked Woman” is the rather ill-written story of a 
‘wretched little creature who is deserted by her own 
husband, and who misconducts herself with the husband 
of her friend. This friend is the only character for whom 
one can feel a grain of sympathy, and the odd thing 
about the book is that she is evidently regarded by the 
writer as a very objectionable person. Some of the 
love passages and the extracts from the love letters 
have, in contrast with the general work of the book, a 
curious ring of reality. There is all that exalted senti- 
ment, that fluent emotion, that amazing sense of moral 
superiority about the two sentimentalists that a certain 
type of moral weakling would exhibit in real life. But 
these passages do not suffice to raise the book very 
much above the very low level of the later issues of the 
Pseudonym Series. 


**Fate’s Grim Sport.” By Lyneworth Warde and 
Percy Russell. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
1895. 

If fate was ‘‘ grim” in its dealings with the characters 
of this novel, fate was alone in taking them seriously. 

-They are the merest ‘‘ waterflies” throughout. We 

neither feel for them in their sorrow nor realize their 

tragedies ; and when the heroine dies without effort or 
visible illness at the same moment as her lover, a little 
natural irritation is our only sensation. The love interest 
is improbable, besides being hackneyed in the extreme. 

On the other hand, it is but fair to add that the 

characters say plenty of amusing things, and that there 

is some cleverness, as well as a good deal of mild 

cynicism, in the delineation of most of them. 


** The Goddess of the Dandelions.” By Lillias Wasser- 
mann. London: Ward & Downey. 1895. 


This little story is not exciting, but prettily written 
enough. The ‘‘ goddess” is a beautiful but not very 
brilliant young girl, elected by the young zsthetes of 
the Dandelion Club as their idol and ideal. They read 
unutterable meanings in her eyes while she is intent on 
housewifely thoughts of her father’s dinner. It is a 
readable little book. 


“The Story of Christine Rochefort.” 
Prince. Boston and New York : 
Mifflin & Co. 1895. 


This is by way of being a novel with a purpose, and 
a ** decided Conservative bias,” which is all as it should 
It is a nice little story of a young woman 
who slights a good and worthy husband, and is dazzled 
by the more showy philanthropy of a good-looking 
Socialist. The Socialist gets himself beaten to bits 
towards the end of the volume, and Christine returns to 
her husband with some natural relief. The book is not 


By Helen Choate 
Houghton, 


at all badly written, and its moral is as sound as it is 


obvious. 


“* Mary Bittleston.” By William Jones. London: John 
Heywood. 1895. 
There is some novelty in a plot which unites a baronet’s 
daughter in holy wedlock to a carpenter, and leaves her 
happy ever after. The author has not made as much of 


‘ the situation as he might have done : and it would have 


been only natural if John Smith had occasionally eaten 
peas with his knife, and Mary his wife upbraided him 
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for the same. He is a trifle too gentlemanly, and she 
not quite fastidious enough, to be altogether natural. 
All the same, their adventures are pleasantly written 
and easy to read. 


‘*An Episode at Schmeks.” By the Author of ‘A 
Flight to Florida.” London: Skeffington & Son. 
1895. 

The author of this work makes great demands on our 
credulity. We are asked to believe that a Mr. Grey- 
burn went on a lengthy visit to a Mrs. Harkness, and 
never discovered that she was not the lady he thought, 
but somebody quite different. There is a good deal of 
padding, partly composed of pointless ghost stories and 
partly of the uninteresting utterances of the convention- 
ally unconventional American girl of (English) fiction. 
Altogether, this is a book to be avoided by any one more 
fortunate in the matter of free-will than the conscientious 
reviewer. 


SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


M®: W. M. LINDSAY’S work on the “Latin Language” 
i (Oxford: Clarendon Press) contains a full and clear ex- 
ition of the present state of our knowledge of Latin philology. 
he great advance of learning in this subject since the days of 
Corssen makes a new book almost a necessity, and the results 
of twenty years’ research could hardly have been better given 
than they are by Mr. Lindsay. The book may be divided into 
two parts of almost equal bulk, the first four chapters dealing 
mainly with sounds, the last six with sense—word-formation, 
inflexion, and the like. Mr. Lindsay possesses in a greater 
degree than many writers on philology the gift of lucid exposi- 
tion. His evidence—notably that gathered from Latin phone- 
ticians and grammarians—is well selected and clearly put ; and 
it is, we think, a strong point in Mr. Lindsay’s favour that he 
does not leave technicalities unexplained. We incline to think, 
though without the necessary ignorance it is hard to be sure, 
that any intelligent person with a fair knowledge of Latin, and 
some interest in the study of languages, might read the book 
through with almost complete understanding, which could not 
be said for many works on the same subject. Mr. Lindsay ex- 
presses in his preface a regret that lack of space prevented his 
adding a full discussion of the relation of Latin to the other 
Italian languages. We are inclined to congratulate him on the 
omission. The subject is at present very obscure for lack of 
material, and such discussion of the topic as is possible is better 
carried on in, let us say, the “ Journal of Philology ” than in a 
substantive work like the present. 


Mr. Richard Horton Smith tells us that he published in 1859 
“An Outline of the Theory of Conditional Sentences in Greek 
and Latin.” The work appears to have been growing ever since, 
and as published in 1894 by Messrs. Macmillan, it extends to 
nearly 700 good-sized pages. Some 350 of the pages consist of 
notes, or, to be exact, notes, sub-notes, and sub-sub-notes, while 
indices alone fill 50 pages. Mr. Smith has evidently read very 
widely, and possesses a mind of considerable subtlety ; but he 
has the odd weakness of a class of scholars now pretty nearly 
extinct, who appear to think that exactness of meaning can be 
attained by lavish use of qualifying particles and clauses. For 
instance, one would think that this passage from Plautus was 
clear and simple enough : “ Nam hercle absque me foret et meo 
preesidio ; hic faceret te prostibilem,” Mr. Smith translates “ for 
in good sooth under given circumstances, the matter should have 
been without reference to me and my defence of you. This 
fellow would have been for making common property of you.” 
What is the use of a translation like this, which is quite unin- 
telligible without reference to the original? Mr. Smith seems, 
moreover, to be of the number of those who cannot play any 
game without wanting to alter the rules. He disapproves of 
the ordinary tense nomenclature and must needs talk of “ present 

rfect,” “past imperfect,” “past indefinite,” instead of “ per- 
ect,” “imperfect,” and “aorist.” Frankly, the book is a monu- 
ment of learning thrown away. We cannot conceive its being of 
use to any human being; or to render our meaning into what 
we humbly take to be the Horton-Smithic language, ifsoever 
one should have read this book, he would in given circumstances 
have been for wasting his highly valuable time. 


Of the three translations from the classics, sent by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons, Mr. Hamilton Bryce’s “Virgil” is a “crib”— 
a good crib, but nothing more. The preface tells us that the 
author’s aim has been not merely to help the feeble student, but 
also “to produce a version which shall be suitable for general 
English reading.” But Mr. Bryce has not achieved this difficult 
task. His prose style is marred by an irritating trick of inver- 
sion, and he is constantly dropping unawares into weak blank 
verse. For instance : 

“ Midst this commotion with its heated brawl, 
The deputies from Diomede return 
In sorrow, and his answer give: the 
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That gifts, and gold, and prayers had nought availed ; 
That they must seek for other arms, or sue 

The Trojan king for peace. With grief intense 

Is King Latinus felled” (p. 441). 


Mr. J. H. Freese’s first instalment of a version of Isocrates, 
to be completed, we understand, in a second volume, is a more 
successful attempt at a far easier task. His translation is accu- 
rate and scholarly, and, but for too great reluctance to break up 
long periods into manageable English sentences, is satisfactory 
in point of style. 


Mr. F. Storr’s translation of Livy, book ix., is admirable 
alike for soundness of scholarship and for the grace and lucidity 
of its English style. The narrative moves freely and rapidly 
along, the translator's fetters never clank, and yet in the 
numerous passages which we have compared with the original, 
we have not found a point missed. This is decidedly the best 
English version of Livy we have seen ; we should like to see 
what Mr. Storr would make of some of the best passages of 
books xxi. and xxii. 


Another admirable essay in translation is Mr. H. E. D. 
Blakiston’s version of seven chosen speeches of Cicero—the 
four Catilines, “ Pro Murena,” “ Pro Milone,” and the second 
Philippic (Methuen & Co.) To begin with, it is delightful in 
these days of cram-books to find a man choosing his work 
because he wants to do it, and not with a view to some exami- 
nation, or to fill a gap in some series. To translate Cicero well 
is almost as difficult as to translate Virgil, and Mr. Blakiston’s 
work seems to us to be of very high excellence from both the 
scholarly and the literary point of view. Some may think his 
rendering a little too free here and there, but the work is not 
intended for the laborious passman ; and to us, at any rate, the 
task both of reading straight ahead and of comparing his work 
with the original has been one of great interest. It should be 
added that the pa meny of the book, by Messrs. Constable, is of 
itself a beautiful piece of work. 


Of classical editions the most important now before us from 
the schoolmaster’s point of view is no doubt Mr. T. E. Page’s of 
Virgil, “ AZneid,” I-VI. (Macmillan & Co.), most, if not all, of 
which has already appeared book by book. The work has, to 
our mind, two grave faults—one being the arrogance with which 
Mr. Page criticizes previous editors in general and in particular 
Conington, who, we venture to think, will bea leading authority 
on Virgil long after Mr. Page’s schoolbooks are forgotten ; the 
other the superfluous character of many of the notes. It is 
almost enough to say that to 140 pages of text there are 360 of 
notes ; but the present writer, who has read the second book 
with a form of very young and not specially brilliant boys armed 
with Mr. Page’s edition, can assert from sad experience that 
comment and translation are dealt out with so bounteous a 
hand that there is really little left of any difficulty whatsoever 
for boys to make out for themselves. The text, moreover, is 
printed with type which is, to our_eye, singularly indistinct and 
unpleasant. 


Mr. Earle’s edition of the “ Alcestis” of Euripides(Macmillan 
& Co.) is a respectable school edition not free from the fault of 
superfluous annotation, and requiring no detailed comment. 


Fr6m the same publishers comes a revised edition of Mr. A: 
S. Wilkins’s well-known “ Orations of Cicero against Catiline,” 
edited after Halm, and, in the series of elementary classics, 
“ Selections illustrative of Greek Life from the Minor Works of 
Xenophon,” “ cooked” for the use of beginners, by Mr. C. H. 
Keene, which may be used with advantage as soon as boys really 
know their accidence. 


Mr. C, L. Smith, of Harvard, edits “The Odes and Epodes 
of Horace” (Boston: Ginn & Co.) with notes of tolerably 
elementary character which are sound so far as we have tested 
them, but are not likely to supplant such English editions as that 
of Dr. Wickham, for example. 


Mr. C. G. Bennett, of Cornell University, edits Tacitus’ 
“ Dialogos de Oratoribus” (Ginn & Co.). Unless we are mistaken, 
this is the third edition of this work which has come to us from 
America in the last few months. It is on a more modest scale 
= the others, and in this respect better suited to young 
students. 


Mr. J. S. Reid adds the “Pro Milone” to the speeches of 
Cicero, which he has edited for the Cambridge University 
Press. Of the excellence of Mr. Reid’s work on Cicero it is 
— to speak, We wish many editors would imitate his 

evity. 


Mr. George Smith’s edition of Plato’s “Hippias Major” 
(Rivington, Percival & Co.) is intended for the upper forms of 
schools. The notes are well suited to their purpose, being for 
the most part brief, and devoted rather to elucidation of the 
subject-matter than to giving needless help towards making out 
the text, or to displaying the editor’s skill as a translator. 


Messrs. Haddon and Harrison may fairly claim a share of 
pular favour for their “ Czesar’s Gallic War,” Books I. and II. 
Edward Arnold). The notes are sound, short, and not too 
many ; and there is an introduction on Roman military matters, 
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which is made more valuable by a few illustrations. 
Whether the vocabulary is a good or a bad feature need not be 
discussed ; those who vote against it can back their opinion with 
a penknife. 


Mr. Brown’s “ Czesar’s Invasion of Britain” (Blackie & Son), 
selected from the fourth and fifth books of the “Gallic War,” 
is an interesting translation book for young boys. It has a 
vocabulary, and English-Latin exercises based on the text. 


Mr. at Church edits Virgil, “ neid,” I. (Blackie & Son), 
with good and sufficient notes and a vocabulary; also “The 
Historical and Political Odes of Horace” (Blackie & Son), a 
nice little volume penne | twenty-five odes and epodes, with 
notes which are thoroughly sound in matters of history and 
scholarship. 


Mr. Ramsbotham’s “Scenes from the Persz of A:schylus” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) forms a volume of the well-known 
series, all the rest of which, so far as we are aware, has been 
done by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. The “Persz” is the best play 
of AEschylus for such treatment—better even than “ Prometheus ” 
—and the editor has been judicious in his selection. 


Mr. H. W. Auden has translated from the German Meissner’s 
“Latin Phrase-Book” (Macmillan & Co.), a storehouse of Latin 
idiom classified and arranged according to subject. The one 
objection to it is that it is far too big, and contains much that 
may be found out quite well by the use of a dictionary. An 
abridgment of about one-sixth the length of the present work 
would contain all that is necessary for those who are learning 
to write Latin prose—the only persons, we take it, for whom 
such a book is required. 


Mr. Stedman’s “Vocabulary of Latin Idioms and Phrases’ 
(Methuen), though more suitable in length, hardly fills the gap. 
Mr. Stedman is not always judicious in either his inclusions or 
his exclusions. The phrases also are arranged in a sort of 
alphabetical order, and that the Latin, not the English, order. 
So boys who try to use the book for Latin prose will not easily 
find what they want. 


Mr. Benecke’s “ Poetarum Latinorum Index” (Methuen) is a 
collection of models and aids gathered from Latin poets for the 
use of young verse-makers, and may be found useful by sixth- 
form boys and undergraduates. 


Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Shorter Latin Course,” second part, is 
an excellent Latin exercise book, and we fancy most teachers 
will like it better than the longer work of which it is an abridg- 
ment. It begins with the irregular verbs, the only branch of 
accidence, if we remember rightly, not included in the first 

rt, and gives excellent teaching and practice in the various 

inds of compound sentence. The number and variety of the 
exercises is perhaps the best feature of the book, and there are 

lenty of recapitulatory exercises, also some passages for trans- 
fation from Latin. After working through this book, boys ought 
to be well able to put easy passages of English into Latin. 


Mr. S. G. Green’s “ Brief Introduction to New Testament 
Greek ” (Religious Tract Society) is intended, we suppose, for 
the illiterate “literate.” Few others would want to learn Greek 
for no other purpose than to study the New Testament in the 
original, and this book is not, as might be supposed from the 
title, a treatise on Hellenistic Greek, but an elementary grammar 
and exercise book, leading, in vocabulary and idiom, up to the 
Gospels and Epistles, instead of to Xenophon and Euripides. 


The “ Parallel Grammar Series” is pretty well known by this 
time, so Mr. Sonnenschein’s “ Greek Grammar, Part II.—Syn- 
tax” (Swan Sonneschein & Co.) will no doubt receive due 
attention from schoolmasters. The work is well done, and 
the book is well printed—an important matter in a school 


grammar. 


Mr. H. Belcher’s ‘‘New Elementary Latin Grammar” 
(Hachette & Co.) is based on Mr. Bréal’s “ Grammaire Latine.” 
It is well arranged, and the printing is beautiful in itself, 
though some lack of clearness is caused by using the same type 
for nouns declined in full as for the introductory and explana- 
tory matter which surrounds them. But the fatal objection to 
the book is its bulk. A grammar which small boys must carry 
to and fro should not contain close upon 500 pages, and weigh 
about a pound aud a quarter. 


From Westminster School we have received a nicely printed 
text of the “Andria” as acted at Westminster, with the elder 
Colman’s translation. 


From Berlin we have “Curz Catulliane,” by Otto Morgen- 
stern, which we must content ourselves with commending 
strongly to the consideration of scholars, since we have not space 
to discuss at length the textual questions dealt with. 


The end of an article dealing mainly with schoolbooks ma’ 
seem an odd place to notice Mr. Church’s “ Fall of Athens 
(Seeley & Co.), which purports to be a story-book for boys. But 
this is really a lesson-book thinly disguised, or nothing. Mr. 
Church’s usual skill in work of this kind has for once failed him, 
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and his book is very dull reading. He takes his hero to 
Arginusz, to visit Alcibiades at Bisanthe, to Cunaxa and back 
with the Ten Thousand, and so on. Thereis a great deal about 
Socrates, his trial and death, and all this jumble of history is 
feebly connected by the thin thread of a love story running 
through it. Doubting the justice of our own impressions, we 
passed the book over to an omnivorous reader of suitable age, 
who fell upon it eagerly. After a few pages his attention 
flagged, he began to skip freely, then to glance at the illustra- 
tions, and very soon he put down the book and said he was 
going to learn his Euclid. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Variety Stage.” By Charles Douglas Stuart and A. J. 
Park. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 
HE music-hall is a subject of the deepest interest, and 
Messrs. Stuart and Park evidently know all about it ; but 
there the claims of the authors mustremain. Their book suffers 
acutely from compression ; a great deal of the information should 
have been tabulated, and not written in sentences at all. The 
chapter on agencies, for instance, contains twenty-seven pages ; 
but all the actual writing (an account of the first agency and an 
explanation of the advantages and disadvantages of the system) 
would only cover four or five. The rest should have been a 
chronological table of names, dates, changes of management or 
address, and lists of the chief artists who have stood on the 
registers of the various agents. The authors have attempted to 
handle what is practically a catalogue in bright chatty sentences, 
and to the ordinary desultory reader, who at most may have 


heard of one or two agents, their chapter isa maze of names. A. 


chronological table would not have been a whit less readable, 
and would have been a good deal more convenient to the person 
who wanted to know. The same objection applies in a greater 
or less degree all through the book. It seems ungracious to 
grumble at experts who have done their best to supply informa- 
tion where information is sorely needed ; but perhaps they will 
try again, and give the public a better chance of being interested 
in their fascinating subject. All that they want to say cannot be 
set down in 242 pages, and if from the number of halls which 
a mention they had chosen one (the Middlesex, for instance), 
and had traced its history in detail from the beginning, they 
would have gained the object set before them just as well, and 
they would have written a readable book besides. On the rare 
occasions when they have descended to detail in this book they 
have succeeded in being intensely interesting—as in the account 
of “Baron” Nicholson’s judge-and-jury shows at the Garrick’s 
Head. The mere fact of writing in detail would also, in itself, 
go far to correct the particular fault in style which mars every 

e of the book.. The wilful misuse of words, a vice which has 
its home in the sporting and music-hall journals, arises, in nine 
cases out of ten, from the despairing wish to be bright and chatty 
over mere facts—a wish not to use everlastingly the same verbs, 
the same colourless adjectives of commendation. The deadly 
facetiousness of phrase which aims at variety would not be so 
irresistibly tempting to a writer who was not always treating 
what is really the same thing over and over again. 


“Beggars on Horseback. A Riding Tour in North Wales.” 
By Martin Ross and E. CE. Somerville. London: William 
Blackwood. 1895. 


It would be pleasant to have Miss O’Flannigan or her pretty 
companion, the “1” of this record, as travelling companions, 
far pleasanter than to read the account of their wanderings. 
“Pretty” is a subjective addition which the reader inevitably 
makes and which is perhaps sufficiently justified by a collation 
of the illustrations scattered here and there through the book. 
They would make excellent fellow-travellers, so lightly do they 
hold fatigue and heat and all mishaps, so keenly have they 
enjoyed “ the bounteous grave stillness of the Welsh highways 
and mountain-fields . . . that roomy calm, whose incidents were 
a multiplication of peace” ; but these good qualities and this 
one good phrase are hardly enough to warrant a book. This 
particular book is an account of inconveniences, pluckily 
overcome and humorously reviewed, though it comes under 
Bacon’s grave condemnation of those diaries of travel which are 
written “as if Chance, were fitter to be registered, then Observa- 
tion.” Still, ordinary humour is more easily read than ordinary 
description, so the authors have chosen weli—granted, that is, 
that the book had to be written. 


‘*The Crown Pitiful.” By Hon. Mrs. W. F. Maitland. With 
illustrations by Kathleen Lucas. London: Truslove & 
Hanson. 1895. 


This is a fairy-story with a very deep moral meaning, and a 
fairy-story which will not stand without its meaning—a grave 
mistake. A fairy-story aimed at children may be as deep as 
the author chooses to make it ; but it should be complete and 
interesting on the surface to the child who cannot go lower. 
The meaning and the story, which should be separable, are here 
inextricably mingled. In truth there are three factors in this 
tiny tale. There are (1) the plain doings of the fairies, quite unin- 
teresting, and indeed incomprehensible, without (2) their human 
application (very worldly and intricate feminine vanity and 
manly self-sacrifice). Then at the end comes (3) a wenecententel 
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meaning on the top of the human drama, such a meaning as 
we might gather from “ Parsifal” for instance, namely, the mystery 
of the “ Crown Pitiful”—-two pretty steep steps for a child to 
climb, and the Hon. Mrs. W. F. Maitland will not let the baby sit 
comfortably in the bottom. Three incomplete sets of interest 
do not make a fairy-story ; but the combination is excellent 
training for Wagner or Ibsen. The authoress, in order to come 
down to children in her style, underlines a good deal ; but even 
in letters the following clause would be exceptional. Brown 
Leaf has had to trample down a number of thorns on a 
bramble with his bare feet and naturally the point of the thorn 
gets worn out first; only one thorn remains, but that seems 
the hardest of all: “Sometimes he thought this last thorn’s 
point even would never go.” 


“O'Donnel.” By Lady Morgan. London; Downey & Co, 
1895. 

One cannot read everything, and by help of that maxim not a 
little meritorious reading has got comfortably forgotten. Lady 
Morgan, for instance, was bright and pleasing in her days, but 
sufficient unto the day is the Lady Morgan thereof. We have 
found pleasure and interest in skimming over the book, but 
begun more seriously, it proved less satisfactory. Fashionable 
chatter, full of French phrases, upon the merits of Zaire, makes 
demands upon one’s catholicity. Havewe not John Oliver Hobbes 
and Violet Hunt? Undoubtedly the book merits a place in a 
gentleman’s library, a quiet honourable sinecure of a place on an 
upper shelf, and undoubtedly the curious will read it with even 
increasing interest to learn how the “supreme do7-fon” con- 
ducted its distinguished self in those gatherings of other days 
“where everything was recherché.” But the daysof Lady Morgan 
as a popular writer are gone for evermore. 


“Bozland.” By Percy Fitzgerald. London: Downey & Co. 
1895. 

This book is made up of the worst sort of undesirable infor- 
mation conceivable even to the mind of one who knows Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s record. ‘There is all the difference in the 
world between picking out such information yourself and follow- 
ing the weary lead of a bookmaker—a bookmaker too who en- 
livens his dullness with forty pages of cuttings from catalogues 
of book-sales. The Master does not probably grudge his whilom 
retainers the living they continue to make off him ; but we, who 
still read with the unforgiving eyes of this world, would protest, 
if protestations could affect this inveterate offender. Even the 
pleasure at coming to the end of “ Bozland” is marred by an 
ominous threat—“ Here I must conclude, though much more 
could be said on what is really an interesting subject.” 


“A Jorum of ‘Punch,’ with those who helped to brew it, being 
the Early History of ‘The London Charivari.’” By Athol 
Mayhew. London: Downey & Co. 1895. 


“The surroundings” under which Mr. Punch “ first saw the 
light,” the author tells us, “ have been obscured by such a farrago 
of fiction embroidered on to such a filament of fact” that the 
whole thing is a mystery. The aim of the book is to show that 
the author’s father, Henry Mayhew, was the projector and first 
editor of “Punch,” and in the course of his exposition Mr. 
Mayhew has written some amusing pages. As for the practical 
jokes and so on of Douglas Jerrold and his friends which are 
here printed, they are—well, what we know. A few of them are 
just bearable if their introducer does not claim for them any 
superiority over the things merriness can accomplish in these 
“pinchbeck” days. By the way, the next man who wants to 
fall foul of —— literary people really should take the 
trouble to find another adjective. 


“Sappho. Memoir, Text, selected Renderings, and a literal 
Translation.” By Henry Thornton Wharton. London : 
John Lane. 1895. ‘ 


This is the third edition of Mr. Wharton’s “ Sappho,” first 
published by David Stott in 1895, a book beyond praise. Of 
the many excellences which reverence has given to the collec- 
tion, the greatest is that the context in which the fragments are 
found is set down with the fragments. If our artistic loss in the 
destruction of Sappho’s poems is immeasurable, Mr. Wharton 
has allowed us its full human value. That a question like "Hp’ ér: 
mrapOevias émy3dddopa should have come down to us only because 
a grammarian wanted to illustrate the interrogative particle dpa, 
is a fact which for pure forcibleness outstrips the invention of 
the most powerful imagination : it is the best compensation we 
have. Here and there the reader might wish for a reference ; 
but Mr. Wharton has really given as much as is required, and 
it is just as well, for instance, that the admirer of Wordsworth 
should not be led to look up the quotation from “ Aristides” on 
p. 155, “ The brightness (ydvos) standing over the whole city... 
such as earth and sun never yet showed to men.” He would 
surely be disappointed of his coincidence. 


“Thoughts from the Writings of Richard Jefferies.” Selected 
by H. S. H. Waylen. London: Longmans. 1895. 


That these selections will give pleasure to those who know 
and love the writings of Richard Jefferies is very probable. 
But that the stranger will conclude from this volume that such 
writings lend themselves to selection is more doubtful ; he may 
be led to study the original in its entirety, and then the com- 
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piler’s purpose will be fulfilled ; but as a book this collection 
must stand on its own merits. One selection which contains a 
description of a cornfield and the human meditation thereby 
inspired, ends with “The wheat is beautiful, but human life is 
labour.” If the thing were in verse, it would stand, and the 
question is whether these selections do not strike the reader as 
needing some more strict and close form to justify their being 
set down separately. For instance, if the sentence quoted had 
been Pindar’s, it would stick in our memory, it would have struck 
us as a final and inevitable statement of an elemental truth of 
great beauty ; but as it stands 01 page 11 with all the weight 
of a last word, is it not just wanting in the digni*y which alone 
can justify a statement so general, so large? This again is one 
of the best selections in the book : “I think that those who have 
an imaginative corner in their hearts are better than those who 
have not. They have a shrine—to a shrine we bring our aspira- 
tions; there they accumulate and secretly influence our lives.” 
You want either more words or less, you either want the whole 
context, pages and pages more, or you want the wording of the 
thought contained in this selection cut down to the enigmatic 
final terseness of “They have a shrine,” which is splendid. 
The appreciation of this collection depends upon the degree of 
importance attaching to the objections indicated, and different 
readers will judge differently. And these objections, if they are 
valid, are shadowed forth in the title of the book, which is 
“ Thoughts trom the Writings of Richard Jefferies.” 


“ Gallica and Other Essays.” By James Henry Hallard. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


The first four essays in this volume read like lectures delivered 
by Mr. Hallard to his French class in University College, Liver- 
pool. He pleads for the study of French as “a very passable 
substitute for Greek,” writes a brief introduction to Corneille, a 
more detailed introduction to Racine, and criticizes in a sym- 
— spirit the poetry of Alfred de Musset. Mr. Hallard has 
ittle to say that is new; but genuine appreciation of Racine’s 
greatness and grace is rare among our countrymen, and we 
welcome any intelligent and well-informed English criticism of 
that poet who:e best qualities are among the rarest to be found 
in literature. The essay on Paul Bourget, retouched for the 
“ National Observer” by Mr. Henley, is inadequate and unjust. 
The “other essays” are on Keats, Mr. Swinburne, and the 
“ Autobiography of Solomon Maimon.” 


A Briton’s Birthright.” By Andrew Simon Lamb. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1895. 


This is an appeal to Englishmen to save the Church from the 
dangers of ritualism. The Church is one of the national insti- 
tutions which form the birthright of every Englishman. Whether 
he avails himself of the right or no, it still exists; he can only 
divest himself of the responsibility by ceasing to be an English 
citizen. In his second chapter Mr. Lamb quotes certain acts te 
show that the Established Church is Protestant ; then he goes 
on to show that the Protestant Church is in danger from Ritua- 
lists, supporting his contention by passages from reports of the 
Church Association on ritualistic services. In his fourth chapter 
he shows how this gradual introduction of ritual is meant to 
destroy the Protestant character of the Church, and bring Eng- 
land once more under the tyranny of Rome. In Chapter V. he 
claims that disestablishment is no remedy for the danger, since 
the Church, uncontrolled by Parliament, would only join Rome 
the quicker, and English liberties would be at an end. Except 
in his hatred of Roman Catholicism, Mr. Lamb is fair enough, 
and the effect of fairness is aided by the lawyer-like tone which 
seems to come natural to him—though it sometimes leads him 

rilously near pedantry, as in his lengthy definition of the per- 

ectly obvious metaphor in his use of the word birthright. 
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HEWETSONS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


THE LARCEST STOCK OF ENCLISH CARVED 


OAK FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 
HEWETSONS New Ixuvustratep CATALOGUE 


is the best and most complete Furnishing Guide published, 
for IN USES for £150—£300—£s00— 
£000, &c., each article in detail, illustrated and oe 


DECORATING. — Hewetsons give ESTI- 
MATES free of charge for PAINTING and all kinds of 
Interior Decorations, Structural Alterations, Sanitary Work, 
Electric Lighting, &c. 


HEWETSONS have just received their new 
designs and colourings of AXMINSTER, WILTON, 
SAXONY, and BRUSSELS for the Season. 
BRUSSELS CARPET, 2s. od. per yard. 
WILTON CARPET, 4s. 6d. per yard. 
AXMINSTER CARPET, 5s. od. per yard. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING BOXES com- 


pletely Furnished at three days’ notice for £150, £300, &c.,. 
and delivered, carriage paid, to any railway station in Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS claim the attention of Families 
Furnishing or replacing old carpets in their town or country 
houses to their large stock of English and Foreign Carpets, 
all of which are good value, none being purc from 
manufacturers of inferior qualities. 

All Goods exceeding £2 in value CARRIAGE PAID to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain. 
Estimates Free for Electric Light Installations and Fittings. 


HEWETSONS, cour. 
British WoRKMAN'S GENERAL Assurance Co. 


The History of the Institution. 

The history of this institution, and especially its recent history, is 
marvellous. Every one who is concerned init is justly proud. And there 
is something substantial of which to be proud, as is shown in the following 
figures, illustrating the company’s progress during the last twelve years : 


PREMIUM INCOME. 


£118,017 
1860 . . 207,575 
3, 
1892... 289,406 - 
306,234 


The premium income of a Life Office is the measure of its popularity and 
progress, and in the period under review the income of the Britis 
WoORKMAN’s AND GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY has been more than 


quadrupled. 
Standing in the Front Rank. 

This Company is comparatively young, but there are not eight Life 
Offices in the United Kingdom which have so large an income. The 
progress has been marvellous, and this is to be explained by the liberality 
of the management towards the policyholders. No other company has 
distnbuted an equal amount of benefits for the same amount of premiums 
paid. No other Industrial Life Office has treated its members with equal 
consideration in the matter of surrender values. ‘The BriTisH WORKMAN’S 
is an ideal Industrial Office. 


The Ordinary Department. 

The business in this department is highly satisfactory ; 2,923 new policies 
have been issued, assuring the sum of £232,766 at an annual premium of 
£12,330. In this branch, apart from the Industrial, the net premium 
income for the year reached the solid figure of £42,790, and the accumulated 
funds increased from £92,000 to £113,711. ‘The ordinary department is 
growing in importance at a rapid rate, and its development—which is well 
assured—will contribute largely to the future success of the company. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S & GENERAL ASSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


LONDON—City Offices, 2 WEST STREET, Finsbury Pavement. 
= Chief Offices, BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
} Managing Director—H. PORT. 
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INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T! IMPERIAL InsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
eben OLD BROAD ST., E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


“THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 


“Our Daughters” 


“*security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must 
** himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 
This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from En- 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this class, 


A. SMITHER, 
AcTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, 


SPECIAL INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


TITLED, PROFESSIONAL, & MERCANTILE CLASSES 


COVERING THE RISK OF 


ACCIDENTS an 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 


AND UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


GRANTING AN ANNUITY. 


SUMS ASSURED from £500 to £4000. 


WITH DISABLEMENT ALLOWANCES UP TO £12 A WEEK. 
Premiums from £2. 


A WORLD-WIDE POLICY. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD., 


40 to 44 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1871, 


ASSETS (including Uncalled Capital, 31 Dec., 1894), £403,397. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £4,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1824. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Lowpon : 3 Kinc St., E.C. 150 West Georce Sr. 
Heap Orrice—35 ST. AN DREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Secretary—J. K. Macponacp, M‘Cuaic, F.F.A, 
General Manager—A. Duncan. 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

Early Bonus Scheme. (E.B.) The following, among other special advan- 
stages, apply to ordinary Policies issued under this Scheme. Besides being payable 
immediately on proof of death and title, they are, at the end of three years from 

their date: 

Entitled to rank for Bonus Additions; Indisputable on the ground of Errors or 
Omissions ; World-Wide without Extra Charge ; and kept in force, wholly or 
partially, even in case of Non- -payment of Premium. 

Special Bonus Scheme. (D. B.) Under this Scheme Prorit Pouicies are 

is-ued at Kon-/’rofit Rates, and share in the profits when the premiums received, 
accumulated at 4 per cent compound interest, amount to the Sum Assured. Policies 
of this class which have for the first time become entitled to rank for Bonus have 
received Additions at the rate of £10 per cent, besides a further progressive 
addition of £1 per cent per annum. 
FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable conditions. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 


EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 
SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &. 

BORWICK’S 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


LARGEST SALE IN 
THE WORLD, 


THE BEST THAT MONEY 
CAN BUY. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
EAST AFRICAN VILLAGE. 
The Most Interesting and Suiking Attraction of the London Season. 
Native Dispcay sy Picturesque OF SOMALILAND. 
Twice Daily, at Half- post Three and Six o'clock. 
Extra Performances on Thursday and Saturday Evenings. 
OSTRICH FARM AND MENAGERIE. 
CHILDREN’S FIREWORK DISPLAYS, 
By Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co. 
Thursdays, August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 
Thursday next at 8.45. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLE‘S, MUSIC, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard fur Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers, 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 

NAPLES, SUEZ. sed COLOMBO. 

Managers: {Y,GREEN & CO. &CO.} Fenchurch Avenos London. 


to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Osice, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY..... *} every week, 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, : 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. } every fortnight. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars apply at oo Greeenye Offices, r22 Leadenhall Street, E.C., o« 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Aunuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President— THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK 
Honorary Secretaries | PERCY R. POCOCK. 


Nees Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in 

sums ranging from 108, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Persioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood " Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THIRTY GUINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an incqgme not exceeding £20, if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 


provided by the Society. Subscribers of 10s, 6¢@. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, will 
be forwarded on application. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs, Barclay, Bevan & Co. 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, EsqQ., Treasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


235 Southwark Bridge Ro2a, London. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Presidents : 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 


MEANS ADOPTED: 


(1) SMALL Homes. 
(2) BoARDING-OUT. 
(3) Emicration. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 


The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. pr 
M. Rupo-r, Secretary. 


Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 
419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Eso. (pro ¢em.). 


Tue Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A. 
Hon. Secretaries LUCAS, Eso. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


HE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
T and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 

Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 
school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 

ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 

means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 


and manual language. 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 


other occasional ones. 

2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 

3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 

4—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 


5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 


The Committee ask whether the reader will not, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 


This Association provides at present |; 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be enone — f received by 
Yhe London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, “8 “i the 


Secretary, Mr, THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W, 
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THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitute Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS ‘‘ARETHUSA” AND “‘ CHICHESTER.” 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


President.—Tue Ricnr Hon. rue EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E. HUBBARD, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Esq. 

Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Esq. 

Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Esa. 
Bankers.—Tuz LONDON anp WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn. 
London Office—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 
1. The Training Ship ‘“‘ Arethusa.” Moored at Greenhithe, 
2. The “‘Chichester’’ Tender. on the Thames. 
The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 
The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 
The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 
The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 
. The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 
g. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, too East India Dock Road, E. 


In these Ships and Homes nearly 1,000 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed 
lodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 


and women, 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purchase Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 
Orders to be sent to Treasurer, Seeretary, or Bankers. 
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MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner W ne, or for 
using with or without water, The quality will be found equal 13s, 7s. 6d. 
to wine usually sold at much higher prices. 


DINNER CLARET—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle. We can strongly 
recommend this wine. On comparison it well be found equal 16s. 9s. 
to wine offered at much higher prices by the small foreign 
houses who pester private consumers in England or by any firm 
in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s , 26s , 30s., 36s., 42s. per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the present wholesale 
Price in Bordeaux, including Vintages, 1868, 7869, 1370, 1874, 1875, 1878, 1880, 
1824, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early imported by ourselves. 


6 Dozen Carriage paid to cny Railway Station, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


BOOKS 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
= INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post ree. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON, Code; UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 
ST 


* SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
REET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


North London Hospital 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST, 


Mount Vernon, Hampstead, and 41 Fitzroy Sq., W. 


FOUNDED 1860. 


Established for the Reception of Patients from all parts of the Kingdom. 
Treasurer.—ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Chairman.—BENJAMIN A. Lyon, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—The Rt. Hon. Lord Roparts. 


THERE is no disease the ravages of which extend to a greater degree 
amongst the people of the United Kingdom than Consumption, and the 
whole community must be interested in alleviating the sufferings of 
those who have been so unfortunate as to contract this disease. 


224,590 Patients have been relieved since the foundation of the 
Charity. 


2,826 Out-Patients | 


384 In-Patients teated last year. 


The Charity has No Endowment whatever, and is entirely 
supported by Voluntary Contributions, 


Funds are urgently needed to enable the Committee to Furnish the New 
Wing recently opened by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, and to 
pay off a debt of £8,000 now owing on the building. 


LIFE NOMINATION TO BED IN HOSPITAL, £315. 


Contributions will be thankfully received at the Office, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, W., by the Secretary, LIONEL F. HILL, M.A. 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


President: 
H.R.H, the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Treasurer : 
J. G. WAINWRIGHT, Esq., J.P. 
SPECIAL APPEAL FUND. 
To be devoted to the opening for the reception of poor 
patients the Wards at present closed. 


Contributions (large and small) are earnestly solicited. 
Donors of 50 guineas are qualified for election as Governors, 


Cheques should be made payable to the Treasurer, 
crossed “Union Bank of London, Charing-cross,” and 
addressed the Counting House, St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London, E.C. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE: 


SONGS OF THE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT. 
By MATHILDE BLIND, 


Author of ‘* The Ascent of Man," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. net. 


“* Miss Blind is a ay who has already written much varied and powerful verse 
She once more displays her lyrical skill and graceful fancy in these ‘ oe. 
imes. 

“ These poems have grace, delicacy, even charm. . . . We can recall few English 
poems which render the curious, indeed unique, impression of the Orient, as it is 
rendered in some of Miss Blind’s verses."—Daily Chronicle. 

** Miss Blind’s poetical talent has reached a fine maturity in her new poems. She 
has a breadth nl ee of view uncommon in a poetess, and a wholesome enjoy- 
ment of the goods of life." Speaker. 

“A richly endowed poetic nature is here seen at its best... . It marks a 
distinct advance on all her past work, and it is so good » in our judgment, it 
places her quite in the front rank of living lyrical poets." —Daily News. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PiccADILLy, Lonpon, 


JUST OUT, 8ro, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 363, 


ConTENTS. 
THE ARMADA. 
LATTER-DAY PAGANS. 8. TISCHENDORF 
LONDONERS AT HOME TESTAMENT. 


PARODIES. 
2. 
THE PASSING OFTHE MONK. | 9. THE EVIL EYE. 
6. 


GREEK 


ANCIENT ROSE-GROWERS. ro, ISLAM. 
THE FRIENDLY SOCIETY | 1. OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
SYSTEM. 
The Index Numbers, Nos. 361 and 362, will be published shortly. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 958. AUGUST 1895. 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE PARIS OPERA. 


MORAL TACTICS. By Majsor-GENERAL W. E. MontTAGUE, C.B. 

SOME GERMAN NOVELS. 

CHAMOIS-HUNTING IN THE HIGH ALPS. By HuGu E, M, 
STUTFIELD. 

ARIADNE IN NAXOS. By ALice MACKAY. 

AN INDICTMENT OF PARLIAMENTS, By HELEN ZIMMERN. 

A FOREIGNER. Cnaps, XLI.-XLVL 

A POOR RELATION OF THE. ALBATROSS. By T. Dicsy 
Picott, C.B. 

MY MAID OF HONOUR. By H. FIELp1Nc. 

REMINISCENCES OF A POULTRY-YARD. 

TARPON-FISHING IN TEXAS. By Epitn A. BAILEY. 

HEATHS, MOSSES, AND MERES., By A SON OF THE MARSHEs,"" 

BRITAIN IN THE BOX. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON, 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANK HARRIS. 6s, 


‘*These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply 
‘realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier t ip and mining camp than we find in ‘ The 
Sheritf and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘ Best Man in Garotte.’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the. 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue.” — 7imes. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE NOVEL SERIES. 


NOTICE.—The Second Volume of the Serie:, 


LYRE AND LANCET, 


The First Volume of the Series, just published, price 2s., is 


The Story of Bessie Costrell, 


&* This is a series of works, each in one volume, by the best writers of the day, 
English and American. The Volumes are suitable for the pocket and the shelf; 
they are convenient to handle, being of the square 16mo size, while from their 

pearance, as well as from their literary merit, they deserve a place in the 

library. The Volumes are bound in cloth, and are uniform, except in thickness and 
in price. The prices will be 2s., 3s., an and 4s. 


*,* OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN DUE COURSE. 


THE REY. J. E. C. WELLDON’S NEW BOOK. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of “GERALD 
EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP; a Study in Real 
Life,” crown S8vo, 6s., by the Rev. J. E. C. 
WELLDON, Headmaster of Harrow School, is 
now ready. 


From the Daily Telegra¢h.—‘‘ In every page of his book Mr. Welldon shows = 
earnestness of aim and a sympathy with boy life, as well as a knowledge of 
nature, which are altogether admirable.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE VACABONDS.” 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE VAGABONDS. By Marcaret L. Woops, 


Author of “‘ Esther Vanhomrigh,” ‘A Vilage Tragedy,” &c. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder & Co.’s Popular 2s, and 2s. 6d. Series, 


Ready this day, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


STANHOPE OF CHESTFR. By Percy 


Anprear, Author of “ The Mask and Man,” &c. 


NEW STORY BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
NOTIGE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE | for 


AUGUST contains the second instalment of a new SERIAL STORY by 
S. R. Crockett, Author of The Raiders,” The Stickit &e., 
entitled 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE: CITY: his 


Progress and Adventures ; 
And the following contributions :—‘IN CHALET LAND,”—“ AN OUT-OF 
DATE REFORMER, ”—“ THE PLACE OF THE SACRED BO-TREER, 
—*THANKSGIVING AT THE FARM,”"—“THE LAND OF THE 
BAN DIT,’—and “ THE SOWERS,” by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Chaps. XXV.-XXVIII. 
At all Booksellers and Newsagents’. Price Sixpence. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


A New One-Volume Novel. 


HOLDENHURST 
: HALL. 


WALTER BLOOMFIELD. 


Cloth, Gs. 


At all Libraries. 


Lonpon : T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 


rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom...........41 8 2 
All other parts of the I 10 4 


Ph ies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 


<atch the Friday evening’s mail. 
Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LimiTeED, Successors to 
—_ & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 1895. 


I, SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? Cuaps, VII,-IX. 

If. LE ROI EST MORT. 

III. THE PASSING OF PHILIP Il. 

IV. MEXICAN HOSPITALITY. 

V. LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 

1871-188 

VI THE OF FOULA. 

Vil. SLIGHT RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE GREAT MEN. 
VILL A RUSSIAN WRITER. 

IX. ROSE AYLMER'S GRAVE. 

X. CRANFORD SOUVENIRS. 

XI. CAB'S FATHER. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 


MY LADY NOBODY. By Maarten 
MAARTENS, Author of ‘‘An Old Maid's Love,” &c. In One Vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The book is one to be read. It is interesting as a story, admirable as 

a study of Dutch character, and it is instinct with spiritual intentions. Mr. 

Maarten Maartens is one of the most interesting personalities among con- 

temporary writers of fiction.” —Daily News. 


A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 


BEWITCHED. A Love Story. By Emity 
BENNETT. In Two Vols., crown 8vo. 
‘«In all respects an excellent story. ‘The style of the writer is bright and 
spirited ; and the pages abound in passages which are always amusing, 
alike as regards incident and the way of telling it." —Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Anrtrozus, 


In Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A singularly original and powerful story. The strange complications 
are contrived with remarkable ingenuity and recounted in such masterly 
wise as to constitute a perfectly symmetrical narrative, replete with thrilling 
and unflagging interest. We cannot too cordially recommend this book 


to the novel-reading public.’ Tek 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NE W BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


AUGUST. 


A STRONG SECOND CHAMBER. By Professor E. S. Beestey. 
TIMELY TRUIHS FOR THE “INS” AND “OUTS.” By Kosmo Wit- 


BOURGETS “ANDRE CORNETES”; a Study of the Province of Tichin. 
By P. Jaconus. 
BOER, 'BRITISHER, AND AFRICAN = IN THE TRANSVAAL. By 
Major F. I, Ricarve-Seaver, F.R.S. 
MINISTE RL AL ITY AND. “THE RECENT ELECTION. 
By Sipney Lo 
COMMON SENSE AND CRIME. By Lasterr Browne. 
RAILWAY BATTERIES AND ARMOURED TRAINS. By Col. Boxatt, 
LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. By W. L. Srosarr. 
BEAUTY AND SANITY. By Vernon Lee. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN— 
(1) The Case for Norwegian Libsralism. By Professor Sars. 
(2) A King’s Scheme of Scandinavian Unification. By Cart Sievers. 
THF SPECTROSCOPE IN RECENT CHEMISTRY. By L. D. Grecory. 
ELEANORA DUSE. By Wittiam Arcuer. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY— 
(t) Personal Reminiscences, By Hon, E.C. Broprick, , 
(2) As Anthropologist, By Prof. E. B Tytor. 
(3) As Biologist. By A Srupent or ScIENCE. 
(4) As Philosopher. By W. L. Courtney. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Oxford Degrees for Women— 
(1) By Rev. T. H. Grose. (2) By Professor Case. 


CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE for August 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 

Contains the DETECTIVE STORY by 
MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of “ Pembroke,” ‘‘ A New England Nun,” “ Jane Field,” &c., 
entitled * THE LONG ARM,” which won 
THE GREAT PRIZE OF £400, 

against 3000 Competitors, offered for the best Detective Story, by the 
Bacheller Syndicate of American Newspapers. 


The number also contains 
FIVE OTHER COMPLETE STORIES BY 


IAN MACLAREN, C. E. RAIMOND, F. C. PHILIPS, 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS, and EDWIN W. PUGH. 
And continuations of the Two Serials : 
Bret Harte’s IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS; and 
VioLeT Hunt's A HARD WOMAN. 
*,* The price of the volume, containing the first four numbers 
a “HAPMAN’ S MAGAZINE, bound in a highly decorative cloth case, in 


colours and gold and gilt top, is 45. 
The case for binding can be had separately, 15, 6d., by post, 15. 9d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, LONDON, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


FEUDAL ENGLAND: Historical Studies on the XI. and 
XII. Centuries. By J. H. Rounp, M.A., Author of “ Geoffrey de Mandeville.” 
Pp. xvi.-587, large 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN ALPINE VALLEYS (Dora Valley, Mont 
de la Saxe, Val Ferrex, Glacier de Miage). By J. W. Tutt, F.E.S. With 
Map and 4 Plates, 3s. 6d. ‘ The Author is an accomplished field-naturalist, and 
he es the happy art of making exact knowledge fascinating. He de- 
scribes without the least parade of learning, but in a really careful fashion, the 
wonders of Alpine scenery and the delight of travel.” —Sfeaker. 


% 

READER’S GUIDE TO CONTEMPORARY LITERA- 
TURE. By Wm. Swan SonnENSCHEIN. Pp. xc.-775, 4to, cloth, 25s. net. 
The Authors and Subjects Index occupies Pp. i.-lxviil. (each of four columns), 
A work of monumental labour. An invaluable work of reference.” —7imes. 
“ The debt of gratitude which Mr. Sonnenschein has fairly earned from all who 
are in any way concerned with modern literature is considerable A most 
valuable guide.”—Daily News. ‘Cannot fail to receive a very cordial welcome 
from all students and literary men—indeed, from all who have to do with the 
reading, and even the buying, of books. It is a remarkable monument of 
industry and of skilful arrangement.”—G/asgow Herald. 


NATURE versus NATURAL SELECTION: an Essay 


on Organic Evolution. By CHartes Clement Cog. Pp. xii.-592, Index (20 
pp-), large 8vo, ros. 6d. “‘In this remarkable work it is impossible not to be 
struck by the comprehensive learning, the rigid grasp of facts, and the wide 
reading of the author. As a statement of the whole question of evolution it is 
perhaps the best book in existence. The book will remain a monument of 
philosophical acumen and splendid industry.”"—Christian Life, June 29. 


LITERARY TYPES: being essays in Criticism. By E. 


Beresrorp CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.Soc. 4s. 6d. Essays on 
De Quincey (Man of Letters), Lamb (Essayist), Carlyle (Philosopher), Landor 
(Dramatist), Dickens (Novelist), Coleridge (Poet). 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIALISM. By F. U. Laycock, 
LL.B. 7s. 6d. ‘‘ The most lucid and exhaustive study of the cause and cure of 
trade depressions, and of national poverty. A most masterly exposition.”— 
Liberal, “ He writes with a freshness and clearness that are especially welcome 
in a treatise on economics. . . . Designed and worked to a definite conclusion. 
Puts the claims of Socialism aside as untenable and impracticable.” —Scotsman. 


THE CLIMATES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PAST, AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE EVOLUTION OF THE SUN, By Eucene 
Dvusots. 3s. 6d. (This day. 

TWO NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

(1) MR. TRUEMAN’S SECRET: a Tale of West Somer- 

set. By H. P. Patmer, M.A. 6s. “A new Somerset author, with a book 


depicting some of the choicest bits of West Somerset scenery, will receive a warm 
welcume.”—Somerset Express. 


(2) FATE’S GRIM SPORT. By LynewortH Warpe and 


Percy Russet. 3s. 6d. “The opening chapter is spirited, and Chapter II.’s 
version of an ‘arranged’ interview with a society beauty for a society news- 
paper is distinctly funny."—G/asgow Herald, 


Lonpon : SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVELS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. ° 
TWIXT WILL AND WILL NOT. By Jessiz L. Nicuot- 
TOO LATE REPENTED. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 
of “Viva,” “ My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 
LADY FOLLY. By Lovis Vinrras. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By Eveanor Howmes, 


of Price of a Pearl,” Through Another Man’s Eyes,” &c. 
3 Vols. 


MICHAEL DAUNT. By the Author of “Dr. Edith 


Romney,” “‘The Winning of May,” &c. 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8v0, Uniformly bound, bevelled boards. Each 3s. 6d. 
BROTHER GABRIEL. ' CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 
By M. Betham-Edwards. By Adeline Sergeant. 
THE HUSBAND OF ONE WIFE. JANET. 


| 


By Mrs. Venn. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
THE re OF MARY FEN- 4 RAINBOW AT NIGHT. 
the Author of “Mistress 
By Beatrice Whitby. aod Beatrice Cope.” 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH, 
By Mabel Hart. By Beatrice Whitby. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. MISS BOUVERIE. 
By the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, By Mrs. Molesworth. 


Gentleman.” 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE, 
By M. E. Le Clerc. 
A MARCH IN THE RANKS. 
By Jessie Fothergill. 


FROM HARVEST TO HAYTIME. 
By the Author of ‘* Two English 
Girls.” 
THE WINNING OF MAY. 
By the Author of “Dr. Edith 


NINETTE. 
By the Author of “ Vera,” “ Blue Romney. 
Roses,” Sc. SIR ANTHONY. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Adeline Sergeant. 


By Mrs. Alexander, 
ONE REASON WHY. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 


THUNDERBOLT. An Australian 
Story. 
By the Rev. J. Middleton Mac- 


MAHME NOUSIE. donald, 
By G. Manville Fenn. MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
THE IDES OF MARCH. By Beatrice Whitby. 


By G. M. Robins. 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 


Lonnon : HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 13 Great S TREET. 


ROBERT CARROLL. 
By the Author of ‘ Mistress 
Beatrice Cope.” 


MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kipp. 
New and Cheaper Edition. (Eleventh Thousand.) Revised, with a 
New Preface. 

Spectator (March 3, 1894).—‘‘ We do not often devote a leader to a book, 
but we have an impression that Mr. Benjamin Kidd's book, ‘ Social Evolu- 
tion,’ may have wide political as well as social effects. At all events, it 
marks a turning-point in the social controversy which is raging all around 
us, shaking parties, preoccupying the press, and developing a new series of 
phenomena in politics, often of a dangerous and sometimes of an amazing 
character.” 


In Two Volumes, extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD A. 
—— LL.D. By W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., Dean 
Daily News —* A book of deep interest.” 


8vo, 215s. net. 


THE CLIMATES AND BATHS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Being the Report of a Committee of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London, W. M. Ord, M.D., Chairman ; 
A. E, Garrod, M.D., Hon. Sec. Volume I. The Climates of the South 
of England and the Chief Medicinal Springs of Great Britain. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ASPECTS OF JUDAISM. Being Sixteen 


ermons by ISRAEL ABRAHAMS and CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 

The Times.—‘‘ The doctrines advocated, with much charm of style, are 
often not by any means exclusively Jewish, but such as are shared and 
honoured by all who care for religion and morality as those terms are 
commonly understood in the Western world.” 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By P. Gixes, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


8vo, 6s. net. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


COUNTER-IRRITATION. By H. CAMERON GILLIEs, M.D. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS.—POCKET EDITION. VOL, I. 
Pott 8vo, rs. 6d. 


HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 


POCKET NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Ricuarp Harp- 


ING DAvis. With Illustrations by C. D, Gibson. 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


6d. 
MAID MARIAN and CROTCHET CASTLE. 


By THomMAs Love PEACOCK. Illustrated by F, H. Townsend. 
With an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.—August. 


ONE SHILLING.—ConrTents. 

1. The Old One-Horned Stag. 

2. Antarctic Explorations. 

3. The Road to Rome. I. 

4. Exiles. 

5. When we were Boys. IV. 

6. The Last Years of a Great Monastery. 
7. Giuseppe Parini. 

8. The Men of the Hills. 

9. A Decayed Profession, 
10, The Ameer's Justice. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon. 


JUST PUBLISH ED, 


RUDYARD KIPLINGS DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, 
AND OTHER VERSES. The Eighth Edition, containing a Glossary for 
English Readers who are not familiar with the Anglo-Indian References, 5s. 


DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. The Breeds suitable, 


their Characteristics and Medical Treatment. By Vero Suaw, Official Judge 
at Dog Shows, and Editor of Canine Section of various Newspapers. The 
Medical ‘Treatment by Captain M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V.S., Author of 
**Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners,” &c. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL; or, In the Jungle. 


By Ena. With 8o Illustrations by R. A. Srernpate, 8s. 6d. Excursions 
into the Districts around an Anglo-Indian Home. 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. 5; Illustrations. By Ena. 
Fourth Edision, 6s. 
Amusingly descr.bing the Tiibes of Native Servants in an Anglo-Indian Bungalow. 


THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER: an Indian Naturalist’s 
Foreign Policy. 50 lilustrstions’ By Ena. Fifth Edition. 8s. 6d. 
Describing with much humour and scientific accuracy the Ways of Animals and 
Insects around the Bungalow. 


LAYS OF IND. By AtipH Curem. Comical, Satirical, 


and Descriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Ninth Edition 
With 70 Illustrations, Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 103. 6d. 


W. THACKER & Co., 87 NEwGATe STREET, LONDON. 
THACKER, SPINK & Co., Catcurta. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60’S LIST. 


The First Number will be ready on Wednesday next, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


No. 1. 
A DERBYSHIRE MOOR. 
Tue Marquess or GRANBY. 
With Illustrations by A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley and A. Thorburn and from 
Photographs. 
MY FELLOW-POACHER. 
W. E. Norris. 
Illustrated by C. E, Brock. 
SPORT IN THE STOUR. 
Susan, CounTEss OF MALMESBURY. 


Illustrated Charles Wh: 
and G. W. 


THE CHAMPIONS OF GOLF. 


AUGUST 1895. 


A MORNING AT NEWMARKET. 
Acrrep E. T. Watson. 
Illustrated by G. D. Giles. 
TARPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA. 
Otis Mycatr. 
™ Illustrations supplied by the 


uthor. 
OLD SPORTING 
ustra! 
ALPINE DISTRESS-SIG- 
NAL” SCHEME. C. T. Dent. 
H. G. Willink. 
THE WEST END ‘ON WHEELS. 


Tue or Onstow. 
Lyng by Lucien Davis and S. 


Horace HuTcHinson. | HARD WICKETS. C. B. Fry. 
Illustrated by C. E. Brock. NOTES BY “RAPIER.” 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE PHEASANT. 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A. MAcrHERsSON. 
SHOOTING. By A. J. Sruart-WorTLEv. 
COOKERY. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With ro Illustrations by A. Thorburn, and Various Diagrams in the text by 
A. J Stuart-Wortley. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Also, uniform with the above, price 5s. each. 
THE PARTRIDGE. | THE GROUSE. 


8vo, 15s. net. 


CHRONICLES OF FINCHAMPSTEAD IN THE 
COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE. 


By WILLIAM LYON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. 
By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
With 252 Illustrations. Most of those of Birds and Nests have been drawn by G. 
E Leiner are from Photographs from Nature by R. B. —-. Other Illustra- 


tions are by Charles Whymper, G. C, Hindley, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) LITERARY 
STUDIES. 


Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

Contents :—Vol. I. Preliminary Memoir—Hartley Coleridge—Shakespeare, the 
Man—William Cowper—The First Edinburgh Reviewers—Edward Gibbon—Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 

Vol. II. Thomas Babinzton Macaulay—Béranger—The Waverley Novels —Charles 
Dickens—John Milton—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—Clough’s Poems—Sterne 
and Thackeray—Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or, Pure, Ornate, and 
Grotesque Art in English Poet. 

Vol. III. Letters on the Coup d’Etat of 1851—Czsarism as it existed in 1865— 
Oxford—Bishop Butler—The Ignorance of Man—On the Emotion of Conviction— 
The Metaphysical Basis of Toleration—The Public Worship Regulation Bill—Henry 
Crabb Robinson— wyers or good ?—The Crédit Mobilier and Banking 
Companies in eense—theuatr of the Richt Hon. James Wilson. 


BAGEHOTS (WALTER) BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. 


Edited by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Contents :--The Character of Sir Robert Peel—Lord Brougham—Mr. Gladstone 
—William Pitt—Bolingbroke as a Statesman—Sir George Cornewall Lewis—Adam 
Smith as a Person—Lord Althorpe and the Reform Act as 1832. 

Addenda :—The Prince Consort—What Lord Lyndhurst ite was—The Tribute 
at Hereford to Sir G. C. Lewis—Mr. Cobden—Lord Palmerston—The Earl of 
Clarendon—Mr. Lowe as Chancellor of the Exchequer—Monsieur Guizot —Professor 
Cairnes—Mr. Disraeli as a Member of the House of Commons. 


BAGEHOTS (WALTER) ECONOMIC 
STUDIES. 


Edited by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Contents :—The Postulates of English Political Economy: 1. The Transferability 
of Labour; 2. The Transferability of Capital—The Preliminaries of Political 
Economy—Adam Smith and Our Modern Economy—Malthus—Ricardo—The 
Growth of Capital—Cost of Production—Appendix. 


FABLES BY THE LATE R. L. STEVENSON. 
See LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
Now ready, Price SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—August. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. ad Mrs. | ON a al MOOR. By Frep 
OutrHant. Cha HISH 

FABLES, By the Late The (IRANSPORTING POWER of 
son. (To be continued.) WATER and the MAKING of 


TO MAY. By Eva LAND. By W. H. Wueecer. 
MARSEILLES. By W. H. Poitocx, | AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
“The THIRD TIME of ASKING.” AnprReEw LANG. 


By M. E. Francis. 


LONDON AND NEw York: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Messrs. Bell’s New Books. 


8vo, pp. xvi.-655. 16s. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSO- 


HY, from Nicolas of Cusa to the Present Time. By RICHARD 
Rationeke Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Erlangen. Translated from the Second German Edition, with the 
Author's sanction, by Professor A. C. Armstrong. 


Now Ready. VOLUME VI. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. iby the Rev. Mynors 
Bricut, M.A. With Lord BrRAyBROOKE’s Notes. Edited, with 
Additions, by Henry B. WHeat.ey, F.S.A. To be completed 
in 8 vols, demy 8v9, with Portraits and other Illustrations 
10s. 6d. each. 

*,” Mr. Bright left about one-fifth of the Diary unprinted, but he 
transcribed the whole, and the present edition represents this transcript, 
a few unprintable passages only being omitted. Lord ‘Braybrooke’s 
notes have been added to or altered where necessary, and a large 
number of additional notes have been added. 

**An edition which, alike by its completeness, its beauty, and the 
competency of the editor, i is entitled to supersede all its predecessors.” 


Times. 
Now Ready. Volume IV. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Completing the Work. 


BRITISH FUNGUS FLORA; a Classi- 
fied Text-Book of Mycology. By GErorGE MAssee, Author of 

“ Plant Life,” “The Plant World,” &c. &c. 

“The ‘British Fungus-Flora’ is the result of an exhaustive com- 
parison of the best-known authorities upon the subject, and it may be 
confidently recommended as a work of study and reference to those 
interested i in mycology.”—Fournal of Horticulture. 

“We havea cordial welcome for Mr. Massee’s ‘British Fungus- 
Flora,’ partly because such a work has long been wanted, but more 
because of its intrinsic excellences. . . . We regard his descriptions as 
the best, without exception, that have hitherto been offered to British 
students. . We have no doubt that it will at once take its position 
as the students’ text- book, par excellence, of British Fungi.” 

Westminster Review. 
*,* Vols. Z., /1., 111. may also be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES PENDLEBURY. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-336. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., F.R.A.S., Senior Mathematical 
Master of St. Paul’s School ; formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 
Imperial 16mo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ALPHABETS: a Handbook of Lettering, 


compiled for the use of Artists, Designers, Handicraftsmen, and 
Students. With complete Historical and Practical Descriptions. 
By Epwarp F. STRANGE. Printed at the Chiswick Press. With 
more than 200 IIlustrations. 

*,* Also 75 Large Paper Copies on Japanese Vellum, £1 Is. net. 


Volume I. Large Post 4to, 21s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINO- 


M, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum 
been instructorum, edidit JOHANNES PERCEVAL POSTGATE. 
* .* May also be had in two parts, each Qs. net. 
ConTENTS.—Part. I. Ennius—Lucretius—Catullus—Virgil—Horace 
—Tibullus. 
Part II. Propertius—Ovid. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
PROTHERO, M.A,, Professor of Political Economy and History in 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 1os. 6d. 


THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 


Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By 
Commander CHARLES N. Rosinson, R.N. With about 150 
Reproductions of Paintings, Prints, and Drawings, Illustrative of 
Battle:, Ships, Persons, Customs, and Social Life in the Navy. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

“Commander Robinson's book is, in short, sui generis. We have 
nothing like it in the language. It is a repertory of all that concerns 
the Navy.”—Fall Mall Gazette. 

**This handsome volume . . . fills up a gap in the vast collection of 
our naval literature. We venture to say, not even our most accom- 
plished sailors will rise from its perusal without having their minds 
enlarged and the love for their profession intensified. Capt. Robinson 
has, indeed, produced a notable book, full of rich interest, and likely to 
serve for many a day, not only as a book to be read and reread, but as 
a work of reference.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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